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The handbook is comprised of materials related to the 
implementation of Operation COPE, a Washington, D . C. , demonstration 
Adult Basic Education ■ (ABE) . pro ject for low-income young mothers who 
are""heads of households, developed by the National Council of Negro 
Women (HCNH) . The project featured a curriculum which .integrated 
coping skills with Adult Basic Bducatiqn; a, met hod of inservice 
training for professionals and paraprof essionals in ABE programs; and 
a model of an advisory committee- for ABE programs. The handbook 
reveals the work processes by which Operation COPE intervened in the 
cycle of poverty, functional illiteracy, and deprived family life by 
■involving the mothers in diagnosing their own -needs and. in planning, 
conducting, and evaluating their own learning; by involving them in 
parent and citize^nship training and enrichment activities; by 
, providing participants with the added support of NciJW's network of 
volunteers; and by establishing /opportunities for them to acquire . 
needed services through the project's linkages with other community 
agencies and organizations. The young mothers, interested in 
acquiring job skills, requested typing, sewinq, and crafts classes; 
reading, mathematics, parenting, home- economics, and other skills 
were introduced only as the mothers perceived needs for them. Sample 
instructional materials and participant data are among the materials 
included in the document. (Author/AJ) 
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. INTRODUCTION ' 

This handbook pulls together manx^of the work processes of Operation COPE, an experi- 
mental demonstration project which established two family learning centers with disadvan- 
taged mothers who are heads of households in Washington, D.C., fronj July <^ 1973 to June 
30^ 1975, the J)eriod for which it was funded. It is hoped that these materials may be useful in 
helping the development of similar programs in other cities. 

Washington is a unique city* which is still in the process of developing- home rule. It has a 
^pecial relationjo the U.S. Congressand to the President of the United States' But every city 
is unique. A program must be adapted for use in each city. .What follows is not a blue-print, 
but wbat was found useful in the \yashington expedience, of COPE. 

COPE is willing to consult on a continuing basis with any^roup which 4ecides to develop a 
Family Learning Center with disadvantaged solo parents who are»h^ads of households. 

This handbook will provide information about proc'edures used in the .parent-child, 
academic, vocational and community programs, in staff development, with the Advisory 
Committee, and Volurileers. ' , . . 

The establishment of the project jvas made possible'by a grant award of the United States - 
Office of Education to the National Counciil of Negro Women under the grant authority of 
Public Law 91-230, Title III, Section 309 (b): ^'Special Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects in Adult Basic Education** of the Adult Education Act of 1966, as amended. The 
grant was awarded through the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare as of Ju»y 1, 1973 in* the amount of 
$120,000. ; ^ ' . • , • 

The National Council of Negro Womeh (NCNW) has ,had an histoiic involl»cment in 
developing leadership among women at community,* national and iatemational levels. 
NCNW provides a center of information for^and«about women, especially those in the Black 
community; a .clearinghouse, stimulating cooperation among wqnien with diverse economic 
and social interests; a catalyst of* constructive militancy; and a linkage of the talent and 
contributions.of Black wompnj • ^ 

NCNW has demonstrated innovative approaches to meeting chronic deprivation in areas 
such as housing, hunger, day care, consumer education and ptotectioi), career advancement,' 
and problems of the teenage mother. A firm commitment to q[uality education has been made 
evident in some aspect of every program in each of these problem areas. With that expcri- 
ence» NCNW submitted a proposal for Operation COPE, to develop an Adult Basic Educa- 
tion model of a family learning center that serves the needs of disadvantaged mothers - 
low-income, young (under 36 years of age), mothers who are heads of households but who 
have less than eight years of schooling as measured by standardized tests in reading and 
mathematics. ' , • 

COPE proposed to develop a model of a family learning center which services a group of 
educationally disadvantaged; lowingpme young mothers under 36 years old who are heads of 
households and a model for developfpg a volunteer staff for ABE programs by: 

A. Developing curricula which incorporated at Feast three basic coping skills with ABE. 

B. DcvelojJing a method of in-service training for professionals and para-professionals in 
ABE programs. / ^ , . 

O 
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C. Developing a model of-human resource development by using NCNW as;} b'A$6 for 
iftitial recruitment and for training of ABE volunteer staff: ^ ' > 

D. Developinjg a model of an advisory committee for ABE programs. 

The project aimed at intervening m the vicious Circle of poverty, functional IHiteracy, and 
depjived family h'fe by: , 

• involving each participant ifiother in an adult basic education process that Vould pro- 
vide them with a better abih'ty to communicate and computate. • 

• helping the parents acquire elementary **coping mechanism^L** that would increasingly 
' enable them W handle the pressures of educational deprivatron. 

• involving the enrollees in training that would prepare them to be more effective parents" 
-and citizens. ^ 

• offering para-professional staff members adequate opportunities to establish a founda- 
tion for future career growth and upward mobility, 

• involving the parents in learning enterprises that would broaden and enrich the scope of 
their family hTe. 

• providing the participants with the added support of a network of NationahCouncil of 
Negro Women volunteers who would bolster the LearningXenter's operation. 

• establishing opportunities for the enrollees to acquire needed services through the 
project*s linkages with'^other community agencies anjJ organizations. 
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FOUNDATION OF PROJECT 



WHY COPE IS NEEDED-~In the Nation 

' During the last two decades' there has been i\ rapid 
growth in the number of families in the United^States 
headed by \yomen. BetvCeen' l%0 and 1970 these 
families increasedl^y about I million and between 1970 
and 1973 they increased by another one million. t 

* Between 1955 and 1973 the number of families 
headed by women increafSed 56 percent, from 4.2 mil- 
lion in 1955 to 6.6 million in 1973. White women in 
1973 made up 71 percent of all female fami^y^heads 
while black women comprised 2S percent. ^Yet Neg- 
roes or blacks are only 1 1 percent of the population. 
White families with female heads as; a proportion of all 
white families in 1973 was 10 percent, wKiIe Negro 
families with female heads represented 35 percent of 
the Negro families. Also, of the 2.4*miIIion increase of 
all female-headed families since 1955, about one mil- 
lion^or 44 percent, were Negro families. 
Between I960 and 1973 the median age of women^ 

^whp headc<jJ families declined about 5 years- The . 
Negro female head is 9 years younger than her white 
counterpart. 

Nearly a third of the Negro female heads of house- 
holds had their education limited to elementary school, 
8 years or less schooling in 1973, but only 16 percent of 
these younger mothers (under 45 years' of age) had this 
limited schooling. 

The median in90me in 1969 for white families with 
female heads was $5,636 artd $3,414 foV Negro families 
with female heads. 

Families headed by women have beconte a greattr 
proportion of all low-income families— 23 pJercent in 
I959> 43 percent in 1972and[451percent-in I973.-In 1973 
families headed by womenj^acitounted for 64 percent of 
the low-income black families and 37 percent of the 
low-income white families. (In 1973 the poverty 
threshold was $4,540'for a nonfarm family of four; it^ 
was $4,275 in 1972 and $2,973 in 1959). In 1970 about 
56 percent of all poor black families Were headed by 
women; by 1974 the proportion had grown to 67 per- 
cent. 

In the District of Columbia 

A look at the black families in the District of Colum- 
bia shows: 

28.7% headed by women; these families contain 
58% of the black poor, and 
78% Qf the poor, black children 

Goals 

A new director of Operation GOPE, Edmo 
Davidson, Ed.D., was employed August I; 
Meetings with an ad hoc Advisory Committee 
by the First Vice President of the National Co 



N^ro Women, the project monitor and-the staflF who 
had been involved in the operation during the past year 
made clear the need to: " ' • . 

A. Define the target population 

B. Find a location for the Family 'Learning Center . 
whicli would serve as a laboratory for this 
Adult Basic Education project 

C. Expand, the- syiltem of coping education to en- 
able the undereducated mother tdtfreenter the 
learnijig process with her 6wn initiative and to 
become an independent and continuous learner. 

. D, Develop a staff of n;iaster teachers and para- 
professionals who: 

• understand the population>to be served and* 
learn how to relate to them 

• are able to structure a program and design a 
curriculum^based on the expressed needs of 
the learoers * ^ ^ 

• emphasize their function of helping mothers 
learn to cope better \vith' their problems 

• learn^'to us^^-'teara teaching and to use 
problem-solving as a method 




• ' • become familiar with the existing published 
^curriculum materials which might be' useful 

and with the local ABE programs in opQV^^ 
, *tion in the District of Columbia 

• engage in continuous evaluation of the pro- 
gram 

• coope^rate with the community coordinator 
so th^t all participants utilize needed cpni- 
munity services . ^ ^ 

E. Expand interagency linkages concerned with 
services, employment and. business opportunity 
to serve the total family unit 

F. Develop an advisory committee which includes 
COPE participants as members . 

G. Develop. a program iFor recruiting, training and 
placement of volunteers to work with the ABE 

• program. This would be the focus of work in the 
Council House, still greatly damaged by ftre, 
but after renovation to be known as the 
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JBethune Family Le^rrting Center in honor of 
NC^JW founder,. Mary McLeod Bethune. 

To refine the COPE process, through research 
and evaluation so that it may be useful to other 
educafors 



Essential Program Elements 



,In addition, Operation COPE was to develop two 
tnodels .of a' family learning center in ^1974-75, one at 
.Stanton. Dwellings, a public .housing project in' the 
Anacostia section of southeast Washington, D,C, and 
Bethune Family Learning Center, at 1318 Vermont 
; Avenue, N.W., located in a changing ^rea' in the 
inner-city where new high-rise iipartmerits are displac- 
ing low and middle-income residents, v* ^ I 
* /Family Learning Center programs for low-income 
. niothers who are heads cif households should aim to 
help these mothers understand the family as an educa- 
tive system, as a childls first instructor and her perva- 
sive' guide, which involves the education of children by 
parents, the education of parents by children, the edu- 
cation of siblings by siblings; th< education of parents 
[by parehts, and the* relationship of the 'family to the 
f wider society. ThTfamil>\as educator takes account of 
. the contiguous process ^f change* ^nd development 
/ within the family both fox adults and children. The 
family as an open system with a multitude of external 
influence^4 helps mothers understand their need to un- 
derstand/^he society for1heinown*sake as well as that^ 
\of their children. • 

Many^ of these disadvantaged mothers have had vety 
. limited ^exposure to participation in organizations^ or 
. ^eriences which help them'^nderstand the economy 
or the society. Functional education.in the present age 
requires a new politics and a new pedagogy, both aim- 
ing at participation, simplification anc^ demystification. ' 
To understand '^ools, processes, ^and mstitutions t*e- 
quires extensive practice in using tools, acting ihrcfugh 
institutions and. being involved in ,pVQcesses. A<^ion 
richness requires a re-formulated education which in- 
volves- theory related4o action such as learning ttfplan 
by planning, learning to.be responsible by understand- 
ing the process and taking on responsibility. Our com- 
plex world needs a planned curriculum of demanding 
challenges and a wise pedagogy to guide students 
thrcnjgh them. Education should be intimately related 
.to action. 

Edugation involve^ interaction between a person 
and the world. Educa^n should provide increased 
awareness and cons^us behavioral change by an in- 
dividual actively engaged ?with an environment. The 
teacher can facilitate this interactioft. Individuals learn 
by active pursint^ of their interests and purpo'^es,. by 
meeting the chjwlenges an environment poses for them. 
Interests, p>H^oses, and challenges are met according 
to the learner's perception. of them. Teachers of adults 
understand that a curriculum divorced from action is 
inefFectiv^^edOcation. The family is an arena in which 
the ran^ of human experience.can take place. So can 
a yari^tV of educational encounters ranging from con- 
scious sV^letnatic instruction of repetitive, moment to 
moment influences as the margins of awareness in- 
crease. 
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In order to achieve (ts stated goals and overall goals^, 
the COPE program must in^clude the following": 

♦ *■ 

1) Recruitment--At Stanton Dwellings this was 
done in cooperation with the voluntary community or- ' 
ganization structure— to tespect and strengthen it. 
Mrs. Mary Burner, as an official of the Community 
Board, distributed leaflets in the mailboxes of resi- 
dents and talked, with many individuals and small- 
groups ;o encourage ^residents to join. Mrs. Betty 
Caesar, administrator, taljced with many prospective 
participants and encouraged them to join. After the 
program began additional Recruitment w,^s<done by the 
GOPE staff making home visitations. 

Recruitment for the Bethune FamiljTLearhing 
Center involved utilizing community oi*ganizations, 
radio^ television and the press as well as door-to-door 
canvassing in the Model Cities areaan which Bethune 
is located, the Shaw area. • ^ 

2) Counseling— Staff ^members interviewed 
ertrollees, tested them, rCcbrded their choice of areas 
of study, class ijme, and helped make a schedule of 
classes. Emphasis was placed on helping the ehrollee 
achieve h6r goals. ' 

i 

• ' None of the staff .were professional counsellors but 
master teachers had had^at least one graduate course in 
counselling. All staff received in-service training in 
counselling. 

3) Climate— A l^iigh the rooms at Stanton Dwel- 
lings were so small^a) no more than ten women could 
be accommodated in oiie room at one time, this disad- 

" vantage was* used to encourage informality and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. Each -participant was 
encouraged to be involved in planning and evaluation 
of her program. The spirit of competition from past 
school acitivites was gradually replaced by a spirit of 

c cooperation. , * ^ 

COPE classes were from 9:30 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
Monday through Thursday. Lunch was from 12:00 to 
12:30. Skills classes^met either mornings on afternoons 
tand had laboratory work in the alternate rieriod. The 
Reading and Math Clinic was open from 9530 to 3:00 
each day**for individiHtl^zed instruction. A mother 
could adjust her attendance to meet her farriily or work 
schedule needs. ' f 

4) Team Approach — Encourages a coordinated^ 
approach in meeting the mothers' needs. A master* 
teacher and a para-professional worked together to 
develop lesson plans in the skills subjects and evalua- 
tion of the competenoe of learners. Participants, mas- 
ter teachers, and para-pi;ofessionals engaged in plan- 
ning, selecting goals and materials so that each may 
know what the other expects. Participants were 
encouraged to go at their own rate of speed in learning 
but they did learn much from each other. 
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5) CHn'icuIujT>-sToe curriculum was jto .be de- 
veloped ba^^^d^ goak if the mothers. Tf\e prob- 
lems j^tHfiese mothers were to be identified aS the 

ers perceived of them and curricula and ^Jtrategies 
cleveloped for dealing.with them. 

Readirxg and computational skills will be, taught 
through job skills, consumer and parent education and 
other subject areas which help the mother cope with - 
her present environmejjf and expand her„chofces. A 
wide variety of curriculum matgrntTTfor 'grades 0 
through 8+ will be available.foTtfie use of teachers. A. " 
^ Reading and Math Clinic will offer individualized in- 
struction; mo^^of the equipment is self-instructional. 

6) ^i<efeVraI— The COPE staff ^educates, counsels, 
tlhd^refers interested- mothers to otjjer available com- 
munity services including job training and placement 
agepcies, to GED programs. COPE establishes rela-* 
tions*with community organizations and agencies 
which help meet the need of these kindjj of mothers for 
health services, food stamps, welfare checks^ the 
police and others. - 

7) Community Linkages— A portion of COPE suc- 
cess can be achieved through the cooperation and sup- 
port of many people ^nd agencies. This will enable 
QOPE to become" a focal point in the community for 
adult basic igducation. Cooperation with the District of 
Columbia Pubhc Schools Adult Education Program, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the National Education Association, the 
Washington Council of Churches, the Department of 
Human Resources, and the Department df Research 
and Evaluation, D.C. Public Schools as represented on 

-the COPE Advisory Committee, the National Capitol 
Housing Authority, and a staff of volunteers from the 
District of Columbia representatives of National Af- / 

. filiates of the*NationaI Council of Negro Women, will 
continue to make functional a high degree of commu- 
nity* rotations. / \ 

8) rStaff Development— The purpose of staff de- 
velopment is to produce more effective instructional 
strategies,' curriculum material, and ljuman relation- 
ship techniques for teaching and counselling .these 
mothers who are heads of households in a stimulating 
learning 'environment and to train competent ,para- . 
professional adult educators. ' ' * ' 

• 9). Research and Evaluation — Is based on a con- 
tinuous assessment by teachers, para-professionals 
and mothers with the teachers Serving more as guides 
to the learners in sequencing skills and related teaching 
materials and techniques used for successful learning 
outcomes. The curriculum is to be continuously 
..evaluated and adapted by the staff and a final evalua- 
tion is to be perCdrmed by an outside evaluation team 
from Research and Action. 

__Re^gistration for classes was undertak^en the first 
-weelc in^October 1974 and the COPE facility was 
opened October 15, 1974. 
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A total of 110 mothers enrolled'in' the Operation 
COPE project'in its second year. Of this number 84 
mothers enrolled at COPE's ^tantoq Dwellings Family 
Learning Center and 26 enrolled in the Bethune Family 
Learning Center. Twenty-eight ofihese*enrollees were 

'not considered as participants in the program because* 

they attended classes, less-than-fourtfm^s.~ 

Tnere-were'82 enrollees who actively participated in 
^e COPE project; 64 were participants ai Stanton 
iSicilljags Family Learning Center and 18 were'par- 

' ticipants in the Bethune Family Learning Center. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Two family learning centers were to be developed, 
One at Stanton Dwellings*in a public housing project 
. and one at Council House,^1318 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W. The Redevelopment' Land Agency ^as in. the 
process of restoring Council House and promised oc- 
cupancy of the building on May 15, 1975. When it was 
clear that this was impossible, COPE rented Selden- 
Thomas House, 20 11 - 13th Street, N.W. from May 15 
to June 20, l^;Z5-UM:^o*iduct its prol^am•Ln a nearby 
location. Finally, classes were conducted at the 
Bethune Family Learning Center from June'23 through 
June JO, 1975. COPE operated in spite of the hand- 
icaps, of the smalf size of classrooms at Stanton Dwel- 
lings and the uncertainties surrounding Council 
House, which made necessary the holding of programs 
for the training of volunteers to be held in locations 
furnished by the D.C. Public' School Adult Education 
Program, and at SeKlen-Thomas- House before 
Bethune was' ready fonoccupancy. These adjustments 
demanded a high degree of flexibility in, the program 
and a high degree of cooperation vhich ultimately 
benefited both program^*. ! 

BACKGROUND 

Stanton Dwellings has 881 public housing units, 80 
percent of these units arc occupied by households with 
female heads. Establishment of acoopcrative relation- 
ship with the administration of Stanton Dwellings and 
the National Capitol Housing Authority was made by 
COPE in Mrd-August 1974. Preliminary recruitment 
for the COPE program was initiated in August 1974 at 
Stanton Dwellings to determine the feasibility of find- 
ing the target population characteristics, A leaflet 
about COPE was put in the mailboxMn each of the 881 
units. From returns of the leaflet it was determined 
that the educational achievement level of less than six 
years w^^^-rcalistic for this population. Con- 
seiqucntlyrihc educational level for paMicipation was 
changed to less than* 8 years as measured by a stan- 
dardized achievement test in reading and arithmetic, 

COPE arranged with Mrs. petty Caesar,- Adminis- 
trator of Stanton Dwellings, to utilize five rooms rent 
free in a building which contained three adjacent hoijs- ' 
ing units. The building h^d been relcasisd by the Na-# 
tional Capitol Housing Authority to becoijie the Y^uth 
and Community .Center at 1854-56-58 Alabama Av- 
enlie, S.E. under the directiorf of Mrs. Mar/Burner, a 
resident of the project. The units were separate on the 
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first floor, but two doors had been cut on the second 
floor to pcrmit-the use of the three housing units as one 
building. Two first floor rooms housecl the director's 
office and a day care program called the Tiny Tot 
Learning Center. It .could not qualify as a day care 
center for the space was too Jmall, no food was 
served, and it was directed by a volunteer because no 
money was available for employed staff. A youth pro- 
gram operated after school under the direction of Mrs. 
Burner. In one of the first floor rooms, COPE put a 
kiln for firing the products of the Arts & Crafts class. 
This building was used as a multipurpose facility. 

ESSENTIAL PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

RECRUITMENT 

Clearly COPE was committed to the development of 
a program which had as its objective the growth and 
development of low-incotne mothers who are heads of* 
tiouscholds utilizing the process of problem solving. 

1) Th^anitial flyer invited motherj^<>*T5Tr/to solve 
your nr<)blMiS by helping design a program to meet 
your/ee(ls.V This wa^ an impprtafnt approach with 
lo>ymcome mothers who are often viewed as dep^n- 

U^iU bccausp many are on welfare,45ut th ey tend to see 
themselves as responsible, self-directing independent 
personalities who have the ability to run their own 
lives as do other responsible adults. In this program a 
climate of mutual respect was fostered and the leai^ing 
situation was friendly and informal. 

Mothers were helped to diagndse their own necdsV 
for learning and to be involved in planning and con- 
ducting their own learning. In the initial flyer, prbspec- 
tive participants were asked tagive some background 
infoftnation aboutlhemselves.as well as topics which 
interested them.(Sce Appendix A.) 

2) In a meeting with the mothers they were asked 
to choose areas of interest as ^well as the time for 
scheduling classes. * ^ 
. 3) Mothers accepted in the program were invited 
to register by ansWcring the Student Information Sur- 
Yey Form. Many additional qjuestions were asked 
which served as the basis of, a case.study. Mothers 
were told they were asked these questions by their 
teachers in order to be better prepared to teach them, 
and that they could ask their teachers these same ques- 
tions as well as any other questions which they thought 
might help them better understand their teacher^. 

This'third^tep of the registration of the mcjthers also 
involved the mother in taking Individual Reading 
Placement Inventory, FormBbfEdmn H. Smith and 
Weldon G. Bradmucll.cr, published by Follctt Educa- 
tional Corporation and the Math Placement Inventory 
by Joseph B. Carter, Raleigh, North Carolina and the 
assignment to the class schedule of their choice. 

The school day was organized in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of the mothers: 

a) That classes should begin at 9:30 A.M. in order 
to give the mothers the opportunity to get their chil- 
dren off to scho61 and to **straighten up the house*' 
before they were expected at school. They wanted 



^ school to close at 3:0Q P.M. so they could be at home 
when their children returned -from school. They 
.wanted one day a week free, Fridays: Teachers re-* 
V mained at school from 3:00 to 4:30 P.N^; for confer- 
ences, with students, malting lesson plans, rnarking 
» papers, or -making home visitJ\tions' for retention or 
recruitment. Fridays were spent by teachers in report- 
ing results of the week's work an^ in staff develop- 
; meint. « , 

b) The areas of interest of the mother^ under 36 
years of age showed that the largest number, 26, werei 
interested in typing and the second largest nurtiber, 20, 
were interested jn sewing. Eleven were interested in 
Reading and 11 in Arithmetic; and 11 were also in- 
terested in Home Interior Pecoration. Nine were in- 
terested in Consumer Education, 8 in How to Help My 
Child with Homework, and 7 i^i Job Training. The 
choices indicated appears on the following page. 

Arts & Grafts and ^^ome interior Decorations were 
' combined t4 muKe^ class of 14, Nutrition, family 
Health and Consumer Education ^wcre combined to 
make a class of 15. Classes in Parent ahd Child Educa- 
tion and in Government and Community Resources 
' were organized but after'several weeks they were too 
small to continue independently. 

Participants wanted. a variety of information. but ' 
after several weeks of Operation it became clear that 
Sewing and Arts & CrMts were their major interests. 
In the Sewing classes enrollees begart discussing con- 
sumer problems and health problems and not attending 
the Consumer Education class. Consequently it was 
decided to keep the mothers in Sewing classes and to 
feed Consumer Education, Parent and Child Educa- 
* tion and Governipent and Community Resources into 
the Sowing classes. Team ."teaching was used to inte- 
grate these ^reasl and the method used was problem 
solving , * 

4) The applicants who met target population re- 
quirements \^e interviewed and accepted. There 
were 46 applicants who enrolled in the first three 
montl* of the program. Qf these, seven never at- 
tendeth they had problems sucl\^as. a sick child, chil- 
dren under two years of age and no babysitter, etc. 
^ There were. five who attended classes only from o^e to 
^ three times; of these, two secured jobs, one dropped 
because of an attempted burglary of her house, one 
' because Of no child care for children under three years 
y old, one because of lack of funds to buy materials for 
the Arts & Crafts class.'During the period October 15 
to December 31, 1974, 36 mothers attended regularly, 
but nine mothers dropped out; one because her house 
was burglarized, one secured a job, one joined the OICi 
program„one wanted better typewriters, oije said the 
classrooms were too small, and three had problems 
with their children. 

COPE PARTICIPANTS * 

A total of 1 10 mothers enrolled in COPE, 84 at Stan- 
ton Dwellings and 26 at^ethune. The highest school 
grade* completed by these^others showed that only 7 
had completed less than eight grades; 23 had attended 



CHOICES ir^DICATED IN AREAS OF INTEREST BY 
' STANTON DWELLINGS APPLICANTvS 

35. Years of Age and Under. September 11. 1974 











Consumer.Education 


9 


Nutrition 


2 


Sewing • 


20 


Reading i ^ 


11 


Arithmetic 


11 


Arts <&, Crafts 


3 


Home Interior Decoration 


11 


Family Health 


4 


Community Resources 


2 


Little Folks Have Problems Too 


2 


Typing 


• 26 


Cooking 


3 


Community & Government 


' 6 


How tq Help My Child 


'8" 


Planned Parenthoocj 


1 


Job Training • 


7 


Other 


' 1 


- 'i 
TOTAL: 125 









NOTE: Applkvftts checked off more than one area of inter- 
est* (39 applicants) 



junior high school. Of the 80 who had attended senior 
High school 34 had graduated and one had attended 
college. Mathematics was their weakest su^ect; only 4 
could function at tbe 6th grade level "The reading 
achievemfent was much higher. Alhough. no enrollee 
reftd above the 7th grade level, 54 had achieved this. 
Twenty-eight ertrollees- dropped out after attending 
less than foi^ days. Those Who^^emained in=the pro- 
gram are designated parj/c:j^ant$,. 

Sixty-four mothers enrolled in COPEsai^^ecame 
participants in the Stanton Dwellings Family Learning 
Ceoter; 52' were under 36 years of age and 1 2 were over 
36. .There were 18 mothers under 25 years of age, 32 
were betv?een 25 and 34 years old, 10 >vere between 35 
and 44 years old and 4 were 45 years old or older. Over 
81 percent ware withinjhe target population. These 64 
mothers had^a totaFof 198 children; 62 childrea were 
under 6 year? old. Comprising a prc-school population. 
Pi the largest number of children ,\B0 \i/Qre of elemen- 
ta^y school age, between 6 and 12/years of age. There 
were* 38 teenagers between 13 and 18 years old and 18^^ 
children over 18 years old. 

There were 43 mothers with 1 jto 3 children; in these » 
small families were 89 children. ['Sixteen mothers hqd 
larger families, with 4or 5 children: 69 children were in 
these large families. But 5 mothers had 6 or more chil- 
dren, comprising the largest families with a total of 40 
children. These 21 large families 6f 4 or more childreji 



required special attention as did the 15 families with 
children under 3 years of age. Eighty-six percerit of the 
mothers were heads of households; 33 were single, 16 
were separated, 9 were married, 5 were divorced and I 
was widowed. 

The highest school grade completed by these 
mothers showed 6 had achieved only the 7th grade or 
below, 5 had completed the 8th grade, and 9 had com- 
pleted the 9th grade. Thus 19 mothers had their school- 
ing limited to the junior high'^school or less. Another 24 
of the mothers had attended senior high school but had 
not graduated; 20 had graduated bu; did not enter col- 
lege. One had attended college.. 

Mathematics was the weakest subject for these 
mothers; 18 had their skills limited to the primary., 
grades 1-3; 24 performed ai the 4th.grade level and 20 
at the 5th grade level. None achieved scores above the 
fifth grade. • ^ — , 

Tfieir reading achievement 'Was much higher. Al- 
though 9 mothers achieved only primary grade (N3) 
levels in reading, 10 achieved 4th grad'e, 10 achieved 
'5th grade and 7 achieved a sixth grade level in reading. 
The highest reading scores were at the 7th grade level 
with 27 mothers achieving this. 

Seventeen of the 18 mother§[.who participated in the 
Bethune Family Learning Center were under 36 years 
. oU. These mothers had 56 children; 21 pre-school 
children under 6 years-old, 21 between 6 and 12 years 
old in thfe elementary school age, 12 between 13 and 18 
years old and 2 over 1^8 years old. 
^ Th'ere were II BetHune nfiothers with small families 
of I to 3 children, 4 mothers with'4 or 5 children and 3 
mothers with 6 or more children. Of the 18 mothers 16 
were heads of households. Six were single, 8 \vere 
separated, 1 was divorced, 1 was widowed and 2 were 
married, ' 

The highest school grade completed showed 3 with 
•8th grac^e and I with 9th grgde completion. Seven had 
completed tbe^'elcventh grade and 7 had graduated 
fron\ high school; 

Placement tests in reading showed one mother at the 
2nd grade level, one at tl)e 4th grade and 2 at the fifth 
grade level; 12 were at the 7th grade level. lx\ math 2 
were at the 2nd grade, one at the 3rd grade, five at the 
4th grade and 7 at the 5th grade level. One achieved the 
6th grade level; none achieved a higher level, 
^►COPE'S targq^ population was mothers who arc \ 
h^ads of households, less than 36>'ears of^ge, low- 
income and with school achievertient less than 8 years 
as measured by stan^^^rized tests in reading and 
mathematics, 

All of the mofhers were low-income, 80.5 percent*^ 
were on welfare; 80,4 percent were less than 35 years 
old, 84, 1 percent were under 36 years old, 36,6 percent 
were heads of households, 28 percent had achieved 
oitly elementary school and some junipr. high school 
grades, 72 percent had attended high school or 
graduated but test scores showed all achieved less than 
8th grade in reading and mathematics. Jhis was the 
target population, Over'80.0 percent of the participants 
met the target population criteria as stated in the pro- 
. posal in regard to income, age, heads of households 
, and achievement in reading and mathematics. 



COPE TARGET POPULATION 



36 Years Old 
and Over 
(15.9%) 




NON/HEADS OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 
(13.4%) 



COPE-TARGET PUPULATION 
Heads of Households 
Age — Under 36 years old 
Low Income 
Instructional Levels Under Eighth Grade 



PERCENTAGE OF COPE PARTICIPANTS WHO WERE IN TARGET POPULATION 

^ X \ ^ Number . Percentage 

Total Participants Under ^6 years Vld: 
St^ytton Participants 

Bethune Participants ^ 
Total No. Heads of Households: 

^ Stanton Participants i • 

Bcthunc Participants 

Total Participants on Public Assistance: 

Stanton Participants (7 were later removed from welfare rolls) 
Bcthunc Participants ' • ' 

READING INSTl^UCTJONAL LEVELS: 

Total ParticipantsjRcadmg Instructional Levels Seventh Grade and Below 
Stanton Participants 

Bcthunc Parificipants ' 
MATH INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS: 

Total Participants Math Instructional Levels Eight grsfde and Below ' 

Stanton Participants * - ' 

Bcthunc Participants 



69 


84.1 


52- . 


■ 81.3 


17 


94.4 


71 


. 86.6 


55 


8S.9 


16 


88.9 


66 


80.5 


56 


87.5 


10 


55.6 


82 


^—100.0 


64 ' 


100.0 


18/ 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


64 


100.0 


18 


100.0 
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JOB RELATED OBJECTIVES OF PARTICIPANTS IN 
COPE'S STANTON DWELLINGS PROGRAM 



Objectives 



Number COPE 
'Pmrtici|Mints 



To finS a good job \ 

To upgrade j6b ski 11$ ' 

To better self or fam^ily situation by acquiring skills which increase employability 
To learn job skills which lead to employment ^ 
To be trained in job kills for possible place.ment'through the COPE project 
To learn more in ordfcr to get a job 

Th upgrade job skills W improving- reading and math ability 

To prepare for specialized job training which requires good reading and math ability 

To learn new skills for self employment " . ■ , 

TOTAL: 
PERCENT AOE: 



4 

7 
10 
18 
■7 
2 
2 
2 
1 



53 
82.8 



NON-JOB RELATED OBJECTIVES OF PARTICIPANTS IN 
COPE'S STANTON DWELLINGS PROGRAM 



Objectives * 



To get into a program to keep mind occupied 
To learn new skills for personal benefit . 
To improve reading and matlTabilities 



PfeRGENTAGE: 



Number COPE 
Participants 



2 

8* 

1 



II 

17.2 



*One of these participants was employed in a full time position. 



A hst of tests used m the COPE program follows: 

1) Individual Reading Placement Inventory 

By Edwin H. Smith and Weldon Bradmueller 
Published by FoIIctt Educational Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 

2) Math Placement Inveritojfy 
'By Joseph B- Carter 
Raleigh, North Carohna 

3) Fundamental Achievement Series - ^ 

By George K. Bennett and Jerome E. Doppelt 
Psychological Corporation 
New York, New York 

4) ^ Tests of Adult Basic Educa^ion-^ 

CTB, McGraw-Hill, Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CahTornia 

5) ABLE Adult Basic Learning Examination 
By B. Karlsen, R. Madden, E. Gardner 
Harcourt, grace and World, Inc. 

New York, New York 



EnroIIecs in the COTPE program took the Irtclmdual 
Reading Placement Inventory by Edwin H. Smith and 
W. BradmucIIcri published by FoIIctt and the Math 
Placement Inventory^hy Joseph B. Carter. These tests 
were very useful in helping teachers; understand the 
levels to begin work with each student. The Placement 
Idvel was usually much lower than the highest school 
grade completed by the mother, and served as the 
basis for preparing reading and niath materials for 
skills clashes. An essential step for this population is to 
use reading and mathematics in the solution to prob- 
lerpis of everyday living and in problems related to 
work. This had not been done in the educational pro- 
grams in which the mouthers participated prior to their 
entry into COPE. 

In the Reading Clinic various individualized materi- 
als were used including the SRA kits. The Fundamen- 
tal Achievement Series by George K. Bennett and' 
Jerome E. Doppelt was very useful in helping students 
understand tests which involve real life problems such 



as ordering food in a restaurant and locating residents 
of apartment houses. But the majori'ty had been so 
turned off by standardized tests that they refused to 
take them for the necessary periods of time. Part of the 
TABE and ABLE tests were administered to stu- 
dents in small groups. It was clear that these tests were 
less appealing to the learners, the questions are more 
abstract. These mothers doubted the value of the regu-^ 
lar school program for themselves for they had not 
been able to put their knowledge to use. Some mothers 
were graduates of high schools, but their ability to use 
their knowledge in the solutioji of problems was very 
/ limited, elementary. They expressed joy in learning 
wh^n they could put their new knowledge to use. 

Mothers were evaluated on their performance in 
other ways than on tests, such as in the making of 
garments, in the making of candles, ceramics, tie dye- 
ing, block-printing, batiking, dealing with children, 
participation in- the community, cooperation with the 
schools and in the use of community resources, and in 
passing the Civil Service examination as a typist. 

Although COPE mothers said they wanted to get 
job$, they became very fearful m 1974-75 when unem- 
ployment increased rapidly. They want a permanent 
job such as a government job. They want the job not 
only to be permanent but one which pays enough for 
them to afford 2 or 3 bedroom housing such as th^y 
now occupy at low cost, in the private housing market. 
Thos« who are on welfare want a job but they want 
assurance of their immediate return to the welfare roll 
if the job is tcrrfiinated. Their objectives are clear: they 
want a permanent job, to move out of public housing 
and to get off welfare. 

CLIMATE 

The atmosphere at COPE is bright and cheerful and 
lets the mother know sh^e is welcome. Every staff 
member is friendly and knows each mother by-name. 
Relationships are relaxed and informal but enough 
formality is retained to keep class activities stimulat- 
ing; The classrooms have tables at adult heights with 
* hiatcrials to be used, ^s typewriters, on tables at adult 
heights and chairs for adults. Books can be borrowed 
by a mother if she/writes her name on the list and 
. ' indicates the name^ of the book she is taking. Some 
materials'afcrkcpt in the classroom, such asSRA kits, 
and arc not permitted to leave the center. 

The program is flexible so that a mother who finds 
she cannot attend k class in sewing one morning may 
join some, class mcrtibers in their afternoon laboratory 
period or join the c|ass in sewing the next day. This 
flexibility, joined wit|i the ^taff effort to meet the needs 
of mothers when they arise contributes to a feeling of 
helpfulness in*a place to learn. Thcjrc is an atmosphere 
of permissiveness bqm out of necessity. Since* the 
Tiny Tot Learning Center can not accommodate all of 
the children of COPE mothers, some of the children 
come in class with their mothers when no other ar- 
rangement about child care is possible. 
• Reading and mathematics are a part of .each skill 
subject class meeting, but it is related to the function of 
the akill, to the solution of a problem related to the 

ERIC . ^ 



skill. Gradually subjects were integrated with the sew- 
ing classes which took on the atmosphere of homemak- 
ing and sewing. 

There is a Reading and Math Clinic for indi- 
vidualized instruction. Participants join the clinic 
when they become aware they need this kind of help. 

Movies, slides, filmstrips and field trips are used 
effectively in the teaching at COPE. One program em- 
phasis was ways in which parents and children can 
work together, can learn together. The mothers feel 
the need to be able to help their children with M 
homework from school. 

Field Trips \ ^ 

Field trips were significant in the experience of the ' ^ 
mQthers. The sewing instructor took the group to see 
clothes in the process of being made at *T. I. 
Schwartz and Sons in Baltimore, Maryland. Mothers 
saw at first handlhc>putting''Ofqloth, basting, sewing 
and pressing.invoIved. Thi^ was the first time many of 
the mothers realized the commercial application of the 
steps; they were beinglaught in their sewing classes. 

In^a trip to New York City, (he sewing instructor 
arranged for COPE participants to-visit the Mill at Bur- 
-hngton House, 1345 Avenue of the Americas to see 
'-'the operation of many textile mills under one roof,'' 
how fibers are made from the raw materials of nature, 
and some of (he way^ in which textiles serve man. The 
same day COPE participants toured the Simplicity Pat- 
tern Company, 200 Madison Avenue where they saw 
the. film "I Made It Myself and toured.thc pattern- 
making department, the home sewing \igpartment 
where the garment is-made~up-according tothe direc- 
tions that will be given on the guid6 sheet, the grading 
department where the measurements are made for the 
various sizes, the primer department where the guide 
sheet is written and illustrations drawnvfor the pattern 
envelope, and the computer department where the pat- 
tern is drawn by computer. 

The class went to shops in downtown Washington to 
select materials for their garments. FielAtrips to places 
in Washington, D.C. significant in learning about the 
history of Negroes in the United States included the 
Anacostia Museum, the Anacostia Library, the Fre- 
derick Douglass Home, the Museum of African Art, 
. and the Martin Luther King Library. 

The Arts and Crafts classes visited the retail and 
wholesale suppliers of materials used in the classes 
where they selected forms and materials for class use 
as well as retail outlets for the merchandise including 
department stores. 

On the pages which follow, the curriculum in each 
area is described, the materials used and developed, 
and evidence of the suitabiility of the program and ma- 
terials cited. 



SEWING FOR MOTHERS/ * 
AND THEIR CHILDREN 

OBJECTIVES 

• To develop in the mothers -the ability to make 
sewing functional in their everyday lives. 



• To^ develop in the mothers the ability to distin- 
, gufsh the different types of clothing and the 

amount of clothing that is needed. 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to know the 
quality of fabrics and how to purchase them. 

• To purchase fabrics at discount prices for the 
mothers to construct garments for themselves 
and their childrjen without cost tdthem. This will 
help>^them to have confidence that the ex- 
perimentation of sewing will not require them to 
risk anything. - 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to choose 
clothing that will best, suit their personal figure 
type. « 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to use cer- 
tain instruments such as the tape measure, yaid 
stick and seam guide for measurement and pat- 
tern adjustments. 

• To develop in the mother the ability to read and 
understand the pattern guide*. 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to operate 
and -understand the mechanism of the sewing 
machine. ^ 

# 

• to develop in the mothers the ability to sew with 
' such quality to construct garments which can be 

sold. This will also help to increase their income 
and give them a sense of worthiness. 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to do cpm- 
parative shopping for clothing and food. 

• To .develop in the mothers the ability to read the 
label and understand the contents in the articles 

' that they purchase from the store. 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to make 
menus and shopping lists that will help them^ 
realize the .amount of money that is actually 
being spent for their food each month. 

• To develop in the mothers the use of the basic 
food requirements in their meal planning. 

TEAM APPROACH . 

^ A team is composed of a master teacher, a para- 
professional and sometimes a volunteer. The staff 
member who is making a case study of the mother 
presents the background, interests," objectives and test 
results to the team for discussion and recommendation 
before an individualized instructional program is 
made^ The staff member makes a cumulative folder for 
use by the instructional team and another for the cent- 
ral file. A copy of the case study is placed in the central 
file and is ddded to regularly. The team uses a consel- 
ing helping relationship approach towafd achieving the 



following goals. Teams met daily in preparing for and 
conducting instructibnal activities but all teams met 
once a week, on Friday mornings, to: 

• provide feedback ab^ut tests, about what the 
mother l/ad learned, and« about what.had been 
leamedibout the mother and her family during 
ihe week. 

• to^^scuss learning needs and instructional 
strategies for the individual learner. 

to exchange information about materials and 
y methods with ©ther teams. , 

• to identify absentees and follow-ups for retention 

to discuss new recruitment 

All members of a team arc familiar with the goals of 
each mother in a class, and plan toward helping the 
mother achieve her goal. Team members also help the 
mothers set new goals - both long-range aTnd im- 
mediate. Teams work to improve not only the educa- 
tion of the mother but also to develop her personal and 
social consciousness. The team approach in which 
Staff members work with each other in order to work 
with each mother is a major reason for'the success of 
Phase II of COPE, 

COPE*s teaching staff was comprised of a master 
teacher for typing who worked with a para- 

' professional teacher of sewing; a master teacher in 
charge of the TReading and Math Clinic who worked 
with the para-professional teacher of Arts & Crafts, 
and a^ community coordinator who tau^t classes in 

^ Parent and Child and in Government and Community 
Resources. 

Administrative responsibility rotated each week 
until each staff member was fully aware ofjthe process. 
Then the responsibility became that of the Community 
Coordinator, Later when a master teacher in Arts & 
Crafts was added, the master te'achcr in the Reading 
and Math Clinic became the administrator. The Com- 
munity Coordinator had to be free for that task half of 
her^ime. 

THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum developed was based on the ex- 
pressed needs of the mothers and their situations as 
well asT on the roles which they must play. In their 
families they must perform the role of mother and 
father, of teacher of children as well as learner from 
their children, as provider for the family, as cook, 
housekeeper, finance officer and many other roles as 
well as the wage-earner role to which many of the 
mothers laspirc. Mother as role-model for her child, in 
helping her child to.under^^tand life and what it takes to 
maikc one feel good about herself and her self-image, 
are important in the curriculum for it involves the 
value system of the mothers. 

Some of the values shown by many of these, mothers 
included a strong desire for male companionship. They 
believed the dream of the soap opera, that a man 
would soon marry them, a* man abje to take care of 
them financially so they would not have to work. TJiey 
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* justified having a ''boyfriend'* while they were on wel- 
, fare, "because if I didn't have a boyfriend, I couldn't 

make ends meet." They want to believe the boyfriend 
contributes financially to the family, whien the^truth is ? 
in many cases the family contributes to the boyfriend 
^ who cats the best food while the children get the left- 
. overs. It is normal for a woman to want male compan- 
ionship and a husband, but there is need to be realistic 
about the economy , gbout the wages men make at theic 
jobs and about their a^hnualincome^ in relation to their 
responsibilities. Understanding that- two incomes are 
* necessary in most low -and middle income fanrilies and 
the need for the wife to work involved many kinds of 
discussions in order to relate it to reality for these 
mothers. ^ " 

Although these mothers had low-income, some had 
middle class values. Some had values similar to that of 
the counter culture. Many had becpme pregnant when 
they were students in junior or senior high school, and 
consequently never graduated from high school. 

Younger mothers had no feeling of shame about hav- 
ing borne children out of wedlock, in contrast with 
older mothers. Most were hedonists; they wanted their 
/ rewards now. In contrast with . older mothers who said 
they didn't **make it,'* but would be content if their 
children *'made it," these mothers want their rewards 
now, and before their children. For instance in the 
sewing classes they chose to make Christmas dresses 
for themselves first, and clothes for their children la- 
ter. ' 

Several mothers told about how strict their mothers 
had been with them, but they rarely corrected their 
own children. It seemed that they rejected strict con- 
trol of children.and accepted permissiveness without 
limits. Helping them to define the limits and to build 
structure in a plan of child development w;^s anvCWF — 
on-going process. 

The self-image of the mother played an important 
part in the curriculum for each mother was encouraged 
to develop a plan for her own development. 

One difficulty w^s in getting some of the mothers'to ^ 
, express themselves. It is understobd that depression is 
the root of what appcar.s to be individual apathy, even 
laziness and community decay. This is caused by an 
environment which denies people a sense ofpower and 
competence. It was important to convey to these 
mothers that the COPE-staff had confidence in them to 
achieve whatever they set out to do. The objectives 
were reality-related, not vague and ill-defined. 

Too many of the«c solo mothers are preyed upon hJy 
black males seeking to enjoy a sense of adequacy 
through sexual and social exploitation of black wo- 
men. At the same time these black women cannot 
enjoy even the low level of gratification that comes 
from a sexual and social exploitation of others. 

These mothers evidenced great interest in having 
comfortable, attractive homes for this is where they 
spent their money. Most had atfractive living rooms 
wijth color television or stereo-component sets. Most . 

• homes are neat and clean. In fact so,much emphasis 
had been placed on their homes that few showed evi- 
dence of concern with their personal appearance by 
wearing clean, attractive clothes and practicing good . 



grooming on a daily basis. 

Most of thes6 mothers had worked at low-paying, 
menial jobs and jknew they were not qualified for high 
paying jobs. Many said they joine(f CpPE because 
they thought the program could help -them learn new 
job skills or to improve their present skills. Some of 
them lacked the drive and perseverance necessary to 
achieve this even with constant day to day-help. These, 
had a. low self-concept which was difficult to change. 
Some felt demeaned and degraded by the misinforma- 
^tion, the bureaucratic red type ^nd the holier-than- 
thou attitude of conselors and social workers who 
handled their cases in the Public Assistance* Office. 
Many felt hostile to the welfare system because they 
felt they were not regarded as humans with problems, 
but as inferior rejects from the system. 

Curriculum and Materials Developed 

The curriculum at COPE was developed based on 
the expressed interests and needs of the learners. 

The skill subjects which the learners wanted were 
typing, sewing and arts and crafts. Participants ac- 
cepted the concept that they would be taught these 
skills in ways which would equip them to be employed^ 
but that, COPE had no job placement and made no 
promise of a job to the participants. They would be 
taught, howe>?er, in ways which would enable themHo 
be eligible for employment if they so desired. 

• To develop in the motfiers the ability to plan a 
routine schedule of bathing* and grooming for 
themselves and their children. 

• • To develop in mothers "self-pride" in their ap- 

pearance and in their ability (o accomplish their 
jobjectives for enrolling in Project COPE. 



• To develop in the mothers the ability to use the 
^ proper cosmetics and accessories for grooming. 

• To develop in the mothers the ability to dress 
and present tjhemselves properly when seeking 
employment. 

Achievement of Mothers incite Sewing Class: 

• Thirty-five mothers completed garments for 
themselves, consisting of dresses, slacks, and 
pantsuits. Mothers made a-total of 31 sportswear 

^and casual dresses,, 22 after-five dresses, 12 
evening dresses, 26 pairs of slacks, 3 sports jac- 
kets and 29 pantsuits. 

• Twenty mothers completed garments for their 
children, consisting of dresses, pants and 2 piece 
suits: 18 dresses, 17 girls' slacks, 2 two-piece 
boys suits and 12 dashikis were made by mothers 
for their children. 

• Five mothers made men's clothing wear; 2 
mothers made sports jackets, 2 made men's 
shirts and 1 mother made a pair of men's slacks. 

• One* mother made a pair of drapes and matching 
furniture throw covers for her household. 
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• Twenty-one mothers completed 3 or more gar- 
ments. 



Four students are currently sewing for individu- 
als for profit. 



The Washington Family and 
their Clothing Budget 



A revision of **The Turner Family and Their Clothing Money/' PA-853, Division of Home Economics, Federal 
^Extension Service, U.S. Dept. of Agricultikrc. ^ - ^ 

^ Revised by: Laveme Butler, Sewing Instructor 
. Operation COPE 
Nationah Council of Negro Women ' 
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THE WASHINGTON FAMILY , 
' AND THEIR CLOTHING BUDGET 

Mrs. Washington is a 29 year old mother of 3 chil- 
dren,'* April 12, Eric 9 and Diane 6: She resides in a 
lowf-cost housing project in southeast Washington and 
is the*hcad of her household. 

Mrs. Washington works 5 days a week as a clerk- 
typist in a private law office. Her take home pay is 
$125.00 per week. Mrs. Washington moved here from 
Durham, North Carolina, 10 months ago. 

Each nionth Mrs. Washington is having problems 
balancing her budget. She wants to attend sewing clas- 
ses at a nearby Recreation Center to help reduce the 
cost of clothing for the family. 

What el^e can Mrs. Washington do to help balance 
her budget? 







Rent 


$ 25.00 sets aside 


Telephone 


. 2.50 sets aside 


Food 


37.00 


Lunch 


" 9.00 


Transportation . 


16.00 


TV & Stereo Payments 


7.05 we6kiy 


Clothing 


20.00 


JNewspapcrs & Magazines 5.00 


Entertainment 


lO.OO 


TOTAL: 


$131.50 
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THEl WASHINGTON FAMILY 




Clothing Budget 

Mrs. Washington's take-home pay is $125.00 a 
week. She has gone bver her budget based^upon her 
. salary. What adjustments can be made? 



Is M\s, Washington spending too much on clothing 
for the family? 

Below is a list of the clothing that Mrs. Washington 
purchased at a nearby Sears & Roebuck store for a 
period of one season.. What would you pay for these 
same articles? 



t raincoat 

1 car ton 

2 dresses 
2 skirts 

2 blouses 

3 pantsuits 



2 pr. shoes 

3 bras 

3 slips 

I girdle 

4 pr. pantyhose 



Mrs. Washington 



TOTAL: 



Diane 6 



5 pr. socks ' 

1 coat 

'1 sweater ' 

3 dresses 

2 skirts 

2 blouses 

1 pr, shoes 

1 pr. tennis shoes , 

4 undershirts 
(pkg. of 4) 

5 panties ' 
(1 pkg. of 5) 

TOTAL: 



@ 17.99 
@ 24.99 
@ 16.00 
@ 12.00 
@ 8.00 
•@ 29.00 
@ 18.00 
@ 16.00 
@ 15.99 
@ 10.99 
@ 2.99 
@ 2.59 
@ 4.99 
@ .99 



@ 
@ 
@ 
2@ 
1 @ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 



.39 
12.99 
4.99 
5.99 
6.99 
3.99 
2.99 
6.99 
3.49 
4.29 



@ 1.99 



April 12 



1 hooded coat 
1 sweater 
3 dresses 



1 jumper 

2 blouses ^ 
1 pr. shoes 

1 pr. tennis shoes 

2 slips 

5 pr. panties 
^ 5 pr. socks 

TOTAL: 



Eric 9 



' 1 car coat 
1 jacket 
5 shirts . 
4 pr. slacks 



1 pr. jeans 
4 undershirts ■ 

(pkg. of 4) 
4 undershorts 

(pkg. of 4) 
5' pr. socks <> 
1 pr. shoes 
1 pr. tentys shoes 

TOTAL: 



■ @ 
@ 
1 @ 
1 @ 
I @ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
.@ 
@ 



@ 
@ 
@ 
1 @ 

1 @ 

2 @ 
@ 
@ 



15.99 
7.99 
5.99 
4.99 

12.99 

12.59 
4.00 

■8.99 
3.49 
1.99 
.59 
.39 



14.99 
8.99 
2.99 
8:99 
7.99 
5.99 
4.49 
4.99 



@ 3.99 
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ARTS & CRAFTS 

OBJECTIVES 

• To develop the ability of nnfothers to furnish their 
homes economically, and attractively, using 
coordinated colors. h 

• To dcvtlop in the mothers the ability to make 
different objects for their homes aad for profit: 
candles, lamps, wall plaques, terrariums, reno- 

^vated furniture, clocks, ash trays and acces- 
sories, batiking, tie-dying and block printing of 
fabrics. 

• To develop in mothers the ability to determine 
the profit that can be made after purchasing vari- 
ous materials for different art objects. 

• To develop in mothers the ability to read^and-^ 
understand the directions of making varrolTs ob- , 
jects. 

• To develop in mothers the ability to operate a 
* kiln properly. 

• To develop in mothers the ability to use various 
color schemes and art in their homes. 

• To develop in mbthers pride in themselves and 
thejf'homes. 

( • To develop in mothers the ability to function in a 
job as a tutor or assistant in h recreational center. 

• To develop in mothers the ability to cope with 
problems with their children and their homes. 

• To develop in the mothers ideas for solving stor- 
age problems that will put an end to household 
clutter in every rCom of the home. 

Content of Arts & Crafts 

* • Students were taught the priqary and secondary . 
colors and in what ways they can be used to 
create various color schemes. 

• Students were taught how to make candles in 
, various different shapes and sizes. They were 

taught how to measure the amount of wa;^ to be 
used for each size candle to be made. 

V. 

• Students were taught how to operate a kiln 
which is used for the making of ceramics. The 
instruction booklet was used'to help the student 
understand the complete operation of the kiln 
and its function. It contains iiiiformation on what 
cones to use for the firing ol different colored 
objects. 

• Students were taught how to make plaster of 
parts objects from molds. Each student was 
asked to write a story concerning the object that 
they were making sUch as 'The Praying 



Hands." This was done to show the students' 
creativity and writing ability. 

4 

• Students were taught how to antique old furni- 
ture and to repaint on old paint. 

• Students were taught how to make tie-dye and 
block printing on plain 'material and make them 
into dresses and blouses. 

• Students were taught how to paint and decorate 
a room on a Ipw-cost budget. 

• Students were^taught how to make new lamp 
shades for their lamps and how to^make lamps 
and wall clocks aJ^veryicJw'cost. 

_jt.^ Students were taught how to construct new rugs 
frdm remn[ants,of discarded rugs. 

• Students were taught how to sell their objects for 
profits-making and to bu^material at wholesale 
^nd retail prices. 

Materials Used ' * 

• Various materials sucii as a series of bdoklets 
entitled /4werica« Handicrafts were used to help 
the students understand and follow instructions 
after they were read aloud in the class. Creative 
Candle(^raft by Joan Ann Unger (Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1972) was used in t^athing candle- 
making. * *• ' ' 

• Math was used to help the. students determine 
the profit which c^n be made from the articles 
they have constructed, such as the {Purchase of 
greeaware at $1.00, the price of paint at 850 •and 
the length of time it took to create the object, 
such as 4 hours at $3.50 an hour. ^ 

Achievement of Mothers in the Arts & Crafts Class 

• Five students made a total of 16 corHmic lamps 
and one made a driftwood lamp. They weret^ 
taught how to buy electric wiring and to measure 
what size pole to use and how to put a light fix- 
ture in a lamp. One person ^ho made 5 lamps 
sold 2 of thewi.' They were taught the cost of 
making each lamp, the amount of time they spet\t 
on^each lamp, and to compute the cost. 

• Twenty-six students made wall plaques out of 
plaster of paris for home decoration and profit. 
They were taught hoW to measure qne part plas- 
ter of paris, one part water, and how to read the 
directions on how to make a perfect mold. Seven 
students made 15 to 20 molds, 19 made 6 or 7 
molds. Students sold about % of the molds they 



made. 



Twenty-six students made candles. They were 
taught how to make a 4-inch candle or a 12-inch 
candleaccording to measurements, \vhat amount 
of wax is to be put in a candle, and Nvhat 
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temperature \wax to add to the stearine, the cost 
of each candl^, th^ retail price of the candle, and 
what profit eaii^h candle brought. 

Twenty-six of \he students made ashtrays and 
vases. Three students made 1 ashtray, two made 
2 ashtrays, two\made from 6-8 ashtrays and 
lighters, and 19 made 3*4 ashtrays and lighters. 
Approximately 12 students sold most .of their 
ashtrays for profit; some gave them as 0M[Stmas 
or birthday gifts. They were taught how-to buy ^ 
greenware and paints at a low cost. They were " 
taught how to read a label and understand the 
contents of various paints for the purpose of 
.avoiding lead for articles that will be lised as a 
food or drinking container. 

Two of the mothers were pregnant. Each made a 
lamp for her child's room. They were taught how 
to read instructions for assembling the electric 
•works. 

Seventeen of the students made tie-dye, block 
print, and batik dye fabrics in class. They were 
taught how to measure the dye and rea'd instruc- 
tions'on the dye label, to get an evenly distri-, 
buted design. None of the students sold their 
dyed fabrics. Nine made garments (dresses or 
dashiki) for themselves and their children from 
these fabrics. . ^ 

Six students made plant terrarium sets which 
they sold for profit. 

.Five students antiqued fumiture« pieces which 
they kept for themselves. 

Seven students itiade ccramic'^Chinese and Afri- 
can statues. All of the^e statues were sold for 
profit. One student made a bull and matador and 
2 black tigers which were also sold. Four stu- 
dents made 1 elephant, owl, cat and frog which 
they kept for their homes. 

Five students made ceramic cookie jars. Three 
of these students sold theirs, one .kept hers and 
one gavtc her cookie jar to her mother as Hi . 
Christmas present. 

Two students made canister sets; one kept a set 
for herself and the other student sold hers. 

Five students made vases which they kept: 

Two students made pitcher and bowl sets; one 
was given as a wedding gift and one was kept by 
the second student. Four made coffee mug sets 
which they kept. 

One student made ceramic place settings consist* 
ingi6f a plate, cup^ saucer, cereal bowl and butter 
.disn which she sold. 



• A quiz was given at the end of each class and a 
discussion was held on the objects they had 
made. Each student -judged her work for detail 
and neatness. 

TYPING OBJECTIViES 

The objectives oftlte Typing course are: ^ 

• To teachthe students the basics of typing, wfiich 
include a knowledge of the location of letters, 
figures, and other essential keys. ' 

• To teach the students to identify the essential 
parts of the typewriter and become acquainted 
with its mechanical functions, such as, the shift 
key which thc'^studeqt will make use of for 
capitalization; the tabulator for paragraph-inden- 
tation ^ndjor the typing of tabulated reports. 

• To teachthe composition of personal correspon- 
dence to meet the students* individual necds\ 
and general business correspondence which is 
used on the job, the correct procedures which is 
involved in the folding of letters and insertion of 
such into envelopes, and the addressing of 
envelopes. * \ 

^ • To teach the students how to fill out job applica- 
'tions. - 

• To build up typing speed to a level at which the 
students will be able to function on the job/ 

• To teach the students the alphabetic system of 
filing so that on-the-job material may be found at 
a glan,ce; the use of the telephone dircctdr^; and 
telephone courtesy. 

• To stress the importance of careful proofreading . 
of typewritten material. 

Materials Used 

• Typing Manual: . Lcsc'nberry, Crawford,' 
Erickson, Beaumont, Robinson - Century Type- 
writing, New Rochcllc, New York Southwestern 
Publishing Company, 1972 ^ 

• Teacher-iTiadc tests and hints #>. 

• Handouts on; 

Typewriter Operative Parts 
Standard Keyboard Chart 
Letterheads 
Memoranda 
Typing on the I^ine 
Application Forms 
Check Forms 

SKILLS TRAINING FOR CLERK TYPIST 

Areas of Training 

1) Orientation 

2) Business Communication Skills { 
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3> Business Computational Skills 
4) Social Realities 
- 5) Heritage History 

6) Typing 

7) Filing Proced u res 

8) Business English 

9) Test Preparation 

10) Office Procedures and Telephone Techniques 

c ^""^^ " 

Requirements 

1) Be able to type from straight copy material 50 
wpm with a maximum of three (3) errors. 

2) Be able to type correctly various forms of business 
Jetteps, inter-office memorand\ims, payrolls, in- 
voices, manuscripts, simplified statistical data. 

3) Bjc able to type envelopes correctly. 

4) Tfie able to write and type letters of application and 

requests for appointments. 

5) Demonstrate effective telephone techniques re- 
garding greeting, referrals, voice control, and rout- 
ing of calls. 

6) Be knowledgeable of filing systems.* 

7) Greet all types of office callers, make then^^om- 
fortable and refer them to'the proper person. 

8) Have the ability to adjust to various job situations 
and to get .along with others. 



SKILLS TRAINING FOfe CLERK 

• « ^ * 

Areas of Training ' » 

1) Orientation * 

2) Business Computational Skills 

3) Heritage History N 

4) Social Realities • 

5) Typing 

6) Filing Procedures * ' 

7) Business English • 

8) Jest Preparation 

9) Office Procedures and Telephone Techniques 

Requirements . 

Upon certification, a trainee should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1) Be able to type from straight idopy material 25 
wmp with a maximum of two (2) errors. 

2) Be able to type forrectly various forms of business 
letters and office data. 

3) Be able to establish and maintain a filing system. 

4) Demonstrate, effective telephone techniques re- 
garding greeting, referrals, voice control and rout- 
ing of calls. 
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5) Greet all types of office callers, make them com- 
fortable. 

6) Have the ability to adjust to various job situations 
and to get along with others. 

Achievement of Mothers in the Typing Class 

• Students know th'c various parts'of the typevyri- 
ter, its mechanical functions, and have^mastered ' ^ 

• the rudiments'of typing. * 

• Students are able to construct and correctly type 
personal letters. 

• Students are able to construct and correctly type 
business letters containing all the ingredients of 
successful letters, invoices, memoranda and re- 
sumed. 

• Students are able to calculate and center head- 
ings, invitations and other necessary material. 

• Students are able to type a^^least 40 words a 
minute upon completion of the course. 

• Students are able to do correct manuscript typ- 
ing and produce perfect copy. 

• Students are able to read and spell better. . 

• Students are able to seek and obtain jobs jn both 
the public ^nd. private sectors as secretaries, 
typists, receptionists, filing clerks, clerks, and 
clerical assistants. Three mothers have found 

. emptoyment as typists or clerk typists. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

OBJECTIVES 

• To assist inothers who are heads of households 
in improving their background to meet their edu- 
cational*needs. , 

j$ To increase understanding of fundamental 
: growth and development. 

• To provide pre-G.E.D. learning ^xjieriences.- 

• To set up a Reading and Math, Clinic which as- 
sists^ in the diagnosis, analysis, and solving of 
problems arising out of the learner's field experi- 

. ence; also tq enable her |p*work at her own pace 
and'sche^ule. ' • 

• To place less emphasis on teachirlg specific sub- 
' jcct matter but "place greater emphasis on the 

stated needs of the individuals. 

• Use of programmed instructional material which 
is presented to the learner in a series of steps; 
after each step the learner makes a response that 
tests her comprehension. She is able to Ireceive 
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immediate feedback regarding the correctness of 
her response. 

• To enable students to become familiar with the 
usage of kits and workbooks. 

• Economic aims which involve the incorporation 
. of consumer education - comprising a number of 

skills related to denying the most value from the 
purchasing dollar; how to make intelligent 
choices; ho>y to budget one's income; how to fig- 
ure discounts, taxes,, percentages, and carrying* 
charges; how to resist deceptive advertising; in- 
formation on health insurance, retirement and 
social services. 

• To stimulate participants to get in>^lved in de- 
velopment of program. For ex^jnple, suggest 
that students bring in current newspaper and 
magazine articles of interest for group discus- 
sion; encourage students to cite relevant experi- 
ences freely to get interaction and feedback. 

• To provide creative educational services such as 
s field trips, tours and workshops with follow-up 

discussion for evaluation. 

s 

Mathematics--Ohjectives 

• To enable mothers to master the basic essentials 
of math as they apply to practical situations, and 
at the individual's own pace. For example, abil- 

• ity to make cafculations when making purchases, 
a$ a basis for coping^with other skill areas. 

• Human pursuit - for example, family budgeting, 
knowledge of unft price buying and «onomy 
buying involve mathematical knowledge. 

• Ability to use math kits to deal with computa- 
tional skills which develop mastery of the basic 

• » facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 

division. *^ 

• To give mothers individual attention and an op- 
portunity to evaluate their progress during indi- 
vidual conferences. , 

V 

• Use self-instructiortal nfiaterial to |ive students 
an opportunity to check their own answers. 

Reading - Objectives ^ . , 

• To assist mothers in mastery and development of 
reading skills through reading comprehension, 

V language skills, vocabulary building and spelling. 

• Help mothers to learn how to use parts of speech 
correctly. 

• Improve the ability of mothers to understand 
new words io^context through exex6ises in 
paragraph reading and comprehension and use of 
the dictionary. 



» Introduce simulation games dealing with words 
and terms related to consumer education topics 
so as to motivate students. 

• To encour^age mothers to bring in current articles 
and ad\rertisements of interest for group discus- 
sion. 4^ " , 

* ' 

To involve mothers in discussion of incidents 
^and personalities which arc of historical impor- 
tance. 

* 

• To encourage students to do.i/idividual research 
on topics discussed. 

Materials Used 

Materials included texti^ self-instructional kits, dis- 
cussion groups, and field trips. 
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Reading Texts and Kits: 

, Step Up your Reading Power - suitable fdr remedial 
read^s 

Step^to take - Levels 3-^ • * / 

Where To Go,. Who To See,^What To Do - Levds 
4-6 . \ 

Buying Guides - Levels 4;6 ' ' j 

How Tq Read Better - Levels 5-6 v 

Adult Reader - Levels 3-4 

Learning Our Language Pts. I and 2 - Levels 5-7 

Steps To 'Learning - Levels 2-3 

Red Man, White Man, African Chief 

Getting It Together Vols. 1,2,3, - LcVels 2-6 

Reading For Understanding Kit - Levels 4-9 

Supplementary Readings - Consumer Education 
Booklets, Newspaper Articles, etc. 

Mathematics Texts and Kits: 

Arithmetic Fact Kit and Pacemaker - Levels 3-6+ 
Crossnumber Puzzles 

Computational Skills Development Kit - Level 6+ 
General Education Series - Mathematics - Levels 
^ 8-12 

Basic Essentials of Math Pts. I and 2 - Levels 5-9 
Home and Family Life Series - Levels -13 

Student Evaluation: 

Fundamental Achievement Tests - to test for coping 
skills ^ 

ABLE Levels E,M - standardized testing tool 
Teacher-made tests 

Achievement of Mothers in Reading and Math Clinic 

• Mothers state need to read and write better to 
participate in PTA and school related groups, 
church groups, apd social groups. 

• Ability to assist children with homework; 8 
mothers reported on improved ability to assist 
their children with homework. 

• Mothers express the desireao move on to get the 
G.E.D.; this is the goal of most students - three 
have entered G.E.D. programs. 
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\« Mothers have stated;^hat they are making an ef- 
} fort to practice economic planning and budget- . 
ing; all evidence this by records they make each/ 
week. ^ 

• Mothers havctstatcd that trips have influenced 
* their thinking; 5 havc^dicatcd that trips enable 

them to sec themselves in jobs obscrved-in the 
future. 

• Mothers are more knowledgeable about 
availability of health arid' social benefits and 
facilities; four have made use of health services 
and 5' have utilized other social services. 

• Mothers arc more aware of recreational and 
other facilities in their ncighborhooid; after 
studying a survey of the facilities in the area ten 
of the mothers arc sending their children, to use 
the facilities. 

Mothers have stated that they feel more com- 
fortable taking tests; ten have indicated this. 

• Mothers have expressed greater desire to volun- 
teer to try to get involved in new experiences 
which they -would have avoided at the beginning 
of the program. 

I 



PARENT AND CHILD EDUCATION 

The purpose of this course is to deveU»p- increased 
parental'Compctence in the task of child^^afing whijh 
will stimulate the emotional, intellectual and educa- 
tional growth of children within the low-income family . 
structure. Upon completion of the course, parents will 
be able to achieve the following behavioral tasks: 

• Mothers will apply their understanding of the 
princ iplcs of child devclopmcot'by describing the 
four stages of growth and explaining how they 
apply to both normal and exceptional children. 

• Mothers will apply their understanding of the 
importance of developing good communication 
skills by writing a brief essay explaining how * 
open communication with their children pi'o- 

• motes social, emotional and intellectual growth. 

• Givert a list of social service agencies, mothers 
will be able to discuss their services and the 
ways in which a family might use.their services 
to meet the needs of their children. 

• Mothers will be able to file a libtary card, visit 

" ^ the local and main library jbranches, use the card ^ 
, catalog correctly and select two books which are 
appropriate for each of their preschool and 
elementary agb children. 

• Mothers'will demon^t(^eree^ their ability to stimu- 
late their childfcn's. mlellectual growth in the 

^ home divironment by devising a game or method 
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using any article(s) from their Ijousehold which 
imffnoves the reading, nxathematical, vocabulary 
or spelling skills in their childcen. 

• Based on classroom observations and confer- 
ences with the teacher, mothers will bb able to 
describe what problems and/or successes* their, 
children are experiencing in school ^nd tell how 
and what fectors in the home environment can 
have a positive influence on their children's 

* Achievements in school. 

• Based.on tea't:her conferences and attendance at 
PTA meetings, mothers will be able to discuss 
whether and how the goals and activities of PTA 
are. consistent with those of the parents, the 
teacher and the school. . 

» 

• Based on discussion, films and reading, mothers 
will be able to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantaged of television on their children's study 
"habits. ' • 

• Given a number of case examples describing var- 
ious deviant behaviors of children, mothers will 
demonstrate an ability to apply principles of dis- 

' cipline, child development, and social develop- 
ment by aijalyzing each case as to what kind of 
problem exist, what caused it, what is lacking in 
the child's life and what the parents should jo 
about it. 

• Giveh a list of negative behaviors in children of^ 
different ages» mothers will be able to choose the 
most desirable disciplinary approach for that age 
group that might correct the behavior and ex- 
plain why this approach is better than another. 

• Mothers will be able to discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of four })irth control methods 
and examine the responsibilities that adults must 
consider in planning to have a child, 

T 

• In J8P% of tfjp mothers, reading and math compe- 
tence will increase by at least one grade leveL In 
addition, parents will demonstrate an increased 
ability toxope better with daily life situations by 

^ their achievements in the following tasks: 
—use the dictiofisffy to find meanings, spellings 

and pronunciation 

use the card catalog to select books 
—fill out admi?5sion form to hospitel 
— fill out application form for social service 

agency 

—Use the telephone directory to*locate 
emergency numbers, addresses and phone 
numbers of various child care and welfare 
facilities ' 

—complete a catalog prder form 
. -^read and comprehend prescription labels and 
other labels of caution 

—order a meapjor the family using a restaurant 
menu ..s^^/^ 
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Achievement ofMothersJn the Parent and Child Edu- 
cation Class ^ , ♦ 

• ^At least thirty^fjvc mothers realize that the crea- 
tion of a learning environment the home is 
necessary to the intellectual growth and de- 
velopment of their: childreli. 

• Appr(i^^ately thirty-five mothers have been in- 
structed on how television programs for children 
can reinforce and stimulate their children*s intel- 
lectual growth at home.- 

• • Approximately thirty-fivp mothers can construct / 
games and methQjfcf which teach either a reading 
or math skill from materials found in the home. 

• Approximately twenty-five mothers know the 
value of parent participation in- the school sys- 
tem: four mothers have assumed leadership roles 
in the parent groups at their cHildrcn*s schools 
and at least seven mothers arc volunteer ch'Hd 
care aides during the wpeic at their children's 
schools, • ' . 

• Approximately twenty mothers are aware of 
hazardous toys on the market and can/leternjinc 
whether toys may be dangerous to their children 
before purchasing them. 

• Seven mothers are aware of current and chang-. 
• ing approaches to child rearing practices; three ' 

mothers are bringing newspaper articles and 
magazine clippings to class to share with other 
students. 
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Eight mothers realize that teaching children the 
consequences of their actions fan reduce a largo, 
percentage of disciplinary problems which some-^ 
times arise when children do not understand 
what is expected of them. 

^ Approximately ten mothers are aware of the im- 
portance of suggesting certain courses of action 
from their children rather thah" demanduig cer- 
tain behavior from them. 

• Approximately ten mothers have developed an 
• awareness df what kinds of behavior to expect 

from children of different ages and that each 
child has different individual needs. 

COMMUNITY R^OURCES ' 

The purpose of this course is to fanfiiliarize mothers 
with the various types of services available in the 
community so that they may develop an increased abil- 
ity to cope with needs, pressures and conflicts within 
the-family. 

The objcqiif es of this course are as follows: 

• Mothers will illustrate their ability to make use of 
social services by: 

a) Describing the types of services offered by 
various agencies i 



b) Locating the phone numberand addresses of 
these agencies using the telephone directory 

c) Identifying the location of various agencies 
on a gty map 

• Given a set of eligibility requirement for services 
, from a particular agency, mothers will demon- 
strate an ability to better assess the needs 4ind 
economic condition of their family By S«|t«rmiflP 
ing whether or not thsy are eligible for i/arious 
types of services. 

• ' Mothers will be able to -identify and locate the 
various community agencies situated in their 
immediate neighborhoods and service areas. 

• Given a list of agencies, mothers? will be able to 
designate which'ones offer free educational, cul- 
tural and recreational ppport unities for (aj the 
handicapped, (b) children, (c) teenagers/ (d) 
adults, (eX senior citizens and (0 for tjic^hole^ 
family. , 

• Given a newspaper, mothers Will monstrate 
the abilityloiocate-^nd-^utilize" employment in- 
formatfon hy responding correcVly to questions 
concerning job qualifications, experiences, ad- 
dresses, phone number3. salaries and abbrpvia- . 
tions used in want ads. 

• In additions-mothers Will further dcmonstrate an ' ' 
increased capacity to furictioaih the community 
by acquiring the following skills: 

—ability to correctly complete job application 
forms, wage and tax forms, unemployment 
compensations forms, employment com- 
plaints; 

—ability to complete application forms for social ^ 
services such Vas' social security benefits, ' 
medicaid ^nd medicare services, food stanips, 
welfare benefits, hospital admission>.Og>m^'^i' 
legal aid assistance, driver license, etc. ) • n \ 

-^ability to locate information pertaining to 
interests, current" events and community ac- 
tivities using the library facilities- 

—ability to use bus schedules, city and ro^cl 
maps to travel lo unfamiliar places within and 
beyond the D,C, metropolian area 

Achievement of Mothers in the Use of Community Re- 
sources 

* • At lea^t sixty-five mothers are aware of the vari- 
ous types of services of different community ' 
agencies and have made use of them inPsome 
way: ' • ^ v 




a) 
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Fifteen mothers have made use of free m_,. 
cal services for thqaselves and their chil- 
dren. 
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b) Two mq made use of agencies which 
pirovide ehiergency food and clothing. 



<;l Approxrfn'alely twenty mothers arc making 
use of i;ecrealfjwial facilities in their commu- 
nity i} 

d) /Viieast six mothers have enrolled in other 
- adult education programs in the community. 

^ e) At least five mothers are participating in 
political groups in their community. 

0 At feast sixty-five mothers are aware of em- 
ployment opportunities in their community 
^ and nine mothers have srecured either full 
time or part-time jobs. 

g)/ At least sixty-five mothers are familiar with 
community agencies which provide firiancial 
assistance and approximately six mothers 
have taken advantage of the counselling ser- 
vices of these agencies. 

• At least sixty-five mothers are familiar with the 
locale and eligibility requirements of the day care 
and pre-school facilities in their neighborhoods; 
approximately twenty-five mothers have their 
young children enrolled in these facilities! ^ 

• At least sixty-five mothers are familiar with both 
landlord and tenant responsibilities. More than 
haff have been active in a tenant group which is 
trying to get National Capital Housing Authority 
to provide bars on their windows in "Sih effort tp 
halt the large num'ber of burglaries on the prop- 
erty; at least five of them have held leadershFp 
roles in this effort. 

• At least. thrity mothers are aware of the various 
agencies which provide ethnic and cultural 
enrichment and fifteen mothers have visited 

' some of them this year; at least three mothers 
have plans to take their children on tour of these 
facilities. 

COMMUNITY-WNKAGES 

The r9|ei)f^the Community Coordinator was essen- 
tial in developing and maintaining cooperative linkages 
,with community organizations and agencies. Such lin- 
^kagcs provided COPE with opportunities to secure ad- 
ditional health, recreation, education, social services 
and other supports for COPE mothers, anc^their chil- 
dren. Some agencies were used to help meet The needs 
of individual mothers. 

In other instances, contact was established with an 
agency which would benefit the entire group of 
mothers. For example, the Community Coordinator, 
in COPE'S attempt to build student awareness of the 
types pf jobs available and the eligibility requirements 
which job seekers must have to qualify "for certain 
jobs, made contact with the U.S. Employment Office, 
the Civil Service Commission and the Personnel and 



Management Office of the Department of Human Re- 
sources. In many cases, the literature distributed by 
these agencies were used by the Community Coor- 
dirfatorto develop lesson plans on how to use commu- 
, nity resources -for integration in the skills classes. 
Group discussions and activities, in community re- 
sources gave COPE participants a better understand- 
ing on how to use the services of community agencies 
and oi;ganizations to improve their personal and family 
situations. 
J* 
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COMMUNITY AGENCIES WITH WHICH 
COPE ESTABLISHED 
WORKING RELATIONSHIPS fl974-75) 

November 1974 *^ ' ^ 

(1) Seventh Police District Headquarters 

(2) Department of Human Resources 

—Main Office Building and Anacqstia Sites 

(3) United Planning Organization. S.E. ' 

(4) Anacostia Public Library 

(5) U.S. Employment Office 

(6) DHR Personnel and' Manpower Management 
; Division ^ 

J (7) 'Anacostia Neighborhood Health Center * 

(8) S.E. Day Care Centers 

'—Spot for tots ' . 

— New Image Development Center 

— Douglass Recreation Center 

(9) S.E. Red Cross Chapter 

December 1974 

(1) Consumer Protection Branch, United Planning 
^Organization* 

(2) D.C: Omce of Consumer Affairs - " 

(3) Service Area Committee # 4 

(4) S.E. Youth Assistance Center 

(5) Thrift Shops 

— Goodwill Industries 
— Florence Crittenton Bazaar 
— Neisner^s Bargain Basement 
^ —The Purple Heart Thrift Shop 
—Treasure Chest Thrift Shop 
—Paris Flea Market 

—American Rescue Workers Thrift Shop 

(6) Response'^o Educational Needs Project 
(RENP) 

^(Special Program for S.E.'Pubfic Schools) 
January J 975 ^ 

(I) U.S. Safety Commission . i, 

. (2y Civil Service Comnc»ission 

(3) Youth Opportunities Services, District Build- 
ing 

(4) U.S. Employment Ofilce ' 

(5) Children's Televfsion Workshop 

(6) Schools located in S.E. Washington 

/—Turner Elementary School 
—Malcolm X Elementary School- 
— Garfield Elementary School 
— Stanton Elementary School 
— Congress Heights Preschool 
^ —Johnson Community- School 



February - June 1975 

(1) Other Schools in Washington, D.C. 

— Watkins Elementary School 
— 'Draper Elementary School 
— Slowe Elementary School 
— McKinley Junior High School 
— Taft Junior High School 
— Anacostia High School 

(2) D.C. Public School System, Division of 
Research and Evaluatioh 

(3) Pepsi Cola Company 

•.(4) Social Security Administration 

(5) D.C. Pamily and Child Services 

(6) Narcotic Treatment Administration 

(7) Cultural Institutions 

— Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 
— Museum of African Art 
—Frederick Douglass Home 

(8) D.C. Public Libraries 

—Main and Neighborhood Branches 

COUNSELING \ 

The role of counselor was placed by each member of 
the staff who worked at getting the mo'thers to engage 
in decision-making as to how they wanted to go about 
learning the knowledge and skills which they had iden- 
tified. 

Each enrollee was chosen by a staff member to be 
the subject of a case study in which all the information 
accumulated in th.e enrollment process served as the 
beginning material. Although one staff person made^ 
x.the case study,' information about the enrollee was' 
sought from other teachers about the behavior of the 
mother in other classes, her achievement, her relation 
with other mothers and her family relationships. An 
effort was made to sec each enrollee as a whole person 
and to stimulate her to achieve goals of her own selec- 
tion. Case studies were added to at the end of the 
school day and on Friday mornings when staff met. 
The question of how we shall grow should be answered 
in terms of interaction between the person and the 
world, not primarily in terms of subjects to be leamed. 
Education is viewed as increased awareness and con- 
scious behavioral change by an individual actively 
engaged in an environment. Adults learn by active 
pursuit of their interests and purposes, by meeting the 
challenges the environment poses for them. Interests, 
purposes, and Challenges arc met according to the 
^ learner's perception of them. In this kind of situation 
' the teacher's major function is that of a guide. 

An examination of the Student Information Survey 
showed that 53 of the .64 mothers enrolled in the Stan- 
ton Dwellings program had job-related objectives. The 
vast mc\jority, 82.8 percent, expressed job-related ob- 
jectives. In addition eight wanted to learn new skills 
*Tor persona! benefit," two wanted to ''keep my mind 
occupied,*' and one wanted '*to improve readings.** 
(See chart on Job Related Objectives of mothers on 
next page,)' 

Since most of the cnrollccs were interested in jobs, 
each nubjcct was taught from the point of view of its 
^»inctionin relation to a job. Even in classes in Parent 



and Child Education some emphasis was placed on 
employment in a program involving work with chil- 
dren, such as in a day care center or serving as a com- 
munity worker in relation to a school. 
. This population of mothers disliked taking tests but 
staff members taught each Another to look at her test 
paper to make the needed corrections and to under- 
stand the basic questions. Enrollees overcame their' 
resistance to teacher-made tests but they never over- 
came their hostility to standardized tests. All tests ad- 
ministered are scored with the mother upon comple- 
tion, and interpreted in terms of learning needs. 



Type of Relationship Established with Community 
Agencies in 1974 

Examples of the type of relationships we have had 
with each agency for the period October-December, 
1974, are described below: 

Sevjcnth Police District Headquorters^^Many of the 
students reported that a burglary ring was operating in 
the housing i?roJect. Quite a few students reported 
break-ins an(|"attempted burglaries at their homes. 
This problem finally became so bad that attendance 
dropped significantly and some of the students drop- 
ped out of the program. A visit was made to the j)oIicc 
headquarters to request greater surveillance of the 
area where COPE students resided. The information 
was placed on a **Watch Sheet,*' and a number 
people in the area reported later that they noticed uii 
increase in the frequency of police cars cruising the 
area. A follow-up letter was later mailed to the agency 
which listed the addresses of COPE students. 

Department of Human Resources — Contact was 
first made with the DHR Atlantic Street Office when 
one CORE student revealed to Mrs. Burnet, Director 
of the Stanton Learning Center, that she had no food, 
money or income.* Sfic had made attempts to get on 
welfare for over the past two months, but had not yet 
received the first check. The Community Coordinator 
went with her to the 2'rAtlantic Street Office to clear 
this matter up with her caseworker only to find that he 
was quite rude to bo)h of them and unsympathetic of 
the studcnt*s econphiic condition. This matter was 
discussed with Mf^. Betty Jackson, Acting Chief of 
Adult Services, who>i;omptly settled the dispute with 
the caseworker and advised tlie student that she 
should receive her check and food stamps within the 
next week. 

Two weeks later, the Community Coordinator con- 
tacted Mr. Washington, Director of PHR office on 21 
Atlantic Street, S.E., concerning the nonarrival of the 
welfare check of this same student. It was explained to 
Mr. Washington that the student had been waiting on 
her check for some time and that from her inquiries 
about the matter she had been told that perhaps her 
check was lost in the mail. Two hours later, Mr.' 
Washington telephoned thathe had located the client*s 
check and that the student should feceiye her check by 
the Jatter part of the week. He expressed^njnterest in 
the COPE program and said that his staff would work 
with us in any way that they could. 
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On November contact wasunadc with..the~- 
Anacostia Service Center to inform persopnel of the 
COPE program operating in the area and to set up a 
line of communications with the staff at this center. 
The administrative staff was very cooperative and re- 
vealed several pieces of mfprmation which helped to 
resolve some of the questions raided by COPE 
mothers. DHR will p^y for day care facilities for the 
children of welfare mothers if they are attending any 
training program which is approved by them. Many 
Stanton residfe;its have their records at the 21 Atlantic 
Street office which is farther awary from their home 
• than Xht Good Hope Jload office. These women may 
^ have their cases transferred if they notify the super- 
visors at this center. Students have been informed of 
the procedures for transferring their records to a closer 
site if they prefer it. " 
Continuous cbntact is maintained with the Commu- 

^ nity delations Office of DHR at 500 First Street, N.W. 
To date two directories have been acquired which may 

t * ' be Aised as referrah sources for social services for 
COPE mothers and much of tbeir printed material has 
been integrated in COPE lesson plans. * 

^ • UnUed Planning Organizatioti, This program 
was visited to obtain information on*the types of ser- 
vices offered by the program. One of our COPE stu- 
dents said they would like to become an accountant. 
Mr. Anderson at- the UPO branch in S.E. was con- 
tacted regarding what programs cquld help this student 
in this area. COPE learned that UPO sponsors a New 
Careers program which is geared to undereducated 
low-income persons who want to become profession- 
als. The student- was informed of this program,'but 
decided to remain with COPE. 

Public Library, Anacostia Branch— Iht library was 
visited, in order to learn what types of services are 
provi^gjWor residents in the area. The library sponsoii 
free popular movies for children and adults and semi- 
nars on various topics such as "How to Make a Will," 
"Weight Reduction," or "U.pholstering Your Fumi- 
ture.'* The COPE program has been placed on the li- 
brary's mailing list and students are kept abreast of the 
type of activities sponsored each month by^ monthly 
brochures which are distributed by the library. The 
library is also on call to give COPE students a tour 
' when we request it. 

U.S. Employment Office and DHR Personnel and 
Manpower Management D/vrao/i— Continuous con- 
tact is maintained with both of those agencies so as to 
keep informed of the current jobs available and eligibil- 
ity-requirements needed to qualify one for these jobs. 
Old jobs announcements were obtained lind posted at 
the Stanton Learning Center so that students could 
. themselves see what kinds of skills they need and what 
types of jobs are open. As new information about job 
training f>rograms becomes available, it is shared' with 
the students. 

Anacostia Neighborhood JiejcdtJx^Cmer.—TMxs 
_ccntcrjwas-visitednn order tolearn what type of medi- 
cal services they provide for S.E. residents. This visit 
was made because one student wanted to know where . 
she should go to get a complete physical. The Commu- 
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'^nity^Coordinatorfound-that-this health center offered-a 
variety of free medical services which includes mental 
health, OB-GYN, dental, services, general medical 
services, nutrition and supplemental foods as well as 
hospital referral services. This information was given 
to COPE students. 

The Baptist Center and Our Lady of Perpetual 
//Wp— 'Both of these centers are operated by the 
church and distribute food to needy families referred 
to them by DHR and other agencies. One of our stu- 
dents received an emergency food supply from both of 
these agencies within a two-week span while waiting to 
be reinstated on public assistance. 

5.£. Day Care v€:^»/er>— Although the Stanton 
Learning Center provides day care for children over 
two years old who are toilet trained, many students 
said that' they found it difficult to participate in the 
COPE program because they had no one to take care 
of their smallest children while they were in classes. 
, Consequently, the Gortimunity Coordinator made vis- 
its and telephoned day care centers' operating in the 
S.E. area to determine whether they would accept 
children under two years old. Although the investiga- 
tion revealed that DHR would pay child care services 
if children of welfare recipients were enrolled in 
licensed day care programs, none of the aenters were . 
found to p'rovide day care for children under two years 
old or who were not toilet trained. Since we were un- 
able to locate ^ny such services, students were asked 
to bring their tots to class with them. A few parents 
were able to do this without much inconvenience, but 
many parents with small children attended class irregu- 
larly ajid finally dropped out altogether. 

Mrs. Lawson, Director of the New Image Day Care 
Center volunteered ^ny services which might help to 
strengthen the Parent and Child component of the^ 
COPE program. She has indicated that she is willing to 
give bur parents a tour of her center or come to the 
Parent & Child class to show parents how to use vari- 
ous types of materials to teach their children. 

S.E. Red Cross — ^The Community Coordinator met 
with' Mr, Jones Milton, Director of the Red Cross 
Chapter in S.E., Mrs. Caesar, Manager of Stanton 
Housing Project, and Mrs. Burner, Director of Stanton 
Youth & Adult Center, to discuss how Project COPE 
could tie in with this agency in an effort to better serve 
the needs of COPE students. The Red Cross sponsors 
a variety of services which are available upon request. 
Programs offered by the Red Cross Chapter in the S.E. 
area include prenatal care, nutrition, safety and first 
aid, consumer service corps, emergency case workers 
and transportatign. Mr. Milton advised that we may 
request-the use^of the Red Cross biiis for local travel if 
the request is submitted one*week prior to a planned 
trip. Mrs. Butler, the Sewing tutor; requested and was 
granted the use of the station wagon to take her stu- 
dents to the supermarket lo demonstrate how to shop 
on a fixed income. 

Children's Television Workshop— CO?E established'' 
communications with Sesame Street in the FY 73-74 
but since then we have established a working relation- 
ship with Feeling Good of Children's Television 



Workshop (CTW). We had discussions with M^. Smith 
of CTW concerning a workshop to be held for the Pa- 
rent and Child component which will involve* all the 
parents in the Stanton-COPE program. Ms. Lirdsey 
conducted the workshop at Stanton in February, 1975. 

Z).C. Thrift Stores — A comparative survey was 
made of the type, quantity, quality and cost' of the 
goods which arc stocked in the N.E., N.W., S.E., and 
^ suburban thrift stores. This was done in order to pre- 
sent findings to students and discuss alternative 
methods of shopping which help to stretch dollars dur- 
ing the holiday season. The information obtained from 
the survey was incorporated in the skills classes by the 
Community Coordinator. 

Consumer Protection Branch and D.C, Office of 
Consumer Affairs — The Community Coordinator at- 
tended the 1974 UPO Consumer Conference to find 
out what type of consumer services were available to 
D.C, residents. Contact was made with the abpve 
agencies who provided literature on consumer buying 
tips and where to call in consumer complaints. This 
information was shared with the students. 

Service Area Committee #4 (SAC^I — COPE con- 
tacted the SAC-4 Committee because innerms of the 
authority, influence, visibility^ and membership re- 
sources of the Service Area Committee #4, this body 
may have more impact on delivery of services to 
Anacostia residents than any other single group in the 
D.C. area. The Service Area system seeks to improve 
service delivery at the neighborhood level by establish- 
ing a working relationship through joint and coordi- 
nated planning with citfzens groups and private and 
government agencies within each designated service 
area and is tied directly or indirectly to every major 
nonpartisan group, private and government agency 
within the southeast area. * 

The primary purpose in contacting this committee 
was to establish communications and use it as a re- 
source body for present and future use. One SAC-4 
member is currently looking into the reason why some 
NCHA properties have window bars to deter 
buiiglarics and others clo not. They will soon report to 
COPE on this matter. 

Response to Educational Needs Projects 
(RENPjh-Tht Community Coordinator learned about 
the RENP project while attending the SAC-4 Commit- 
tee mflfeting. Further contacts were made with Mrs. 
Thomhill, Assistant Director of RENP. RENP aims to 
raise the reading and math achievement scores of 
pupils in 19 designated schools. COPE is still in the 
first phases of developing a cooperative plan with 
RENP. whereby we might be able to work jointly in 
cooperation with the schools, community programs 
and parents in the Anacostia Area. 

Types of Relationships Established with Community 
Agencies in l975 

« «^ 

Examples of the types of relationships established 
with other agencies during the period from January - 
June, 1975 are discussed below; 

• D.C. Public School System-^ln the latter part of 
January plans were made to interview the teachers of 
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children of COPE parents to find out what kinds of 
problems their children were having in school and to 
learn from the teachers what they felt^parents could do 
to help the child at home. Toward this end, the Com- 
munity Coordinator began contacting the principals of 
schools which COPE children attend in an effort, to 
determine whether they would cooperate with the 
COPE project. By the end of March thp principals of 
twelve schools had been contacted aqd they all- ex- 
pressed their willingness to work with COPE: they ad- 
vised, however, that approval for this kind of under-, 
taking could only be granted by the Division of Re- 
search and Evaluation of tfie t).C. Public School Sys- 
tem. 

The Assistant Superintendent of this division was 
contacted regarding this matter during the cariy part of 
March. She was enthusiastic about the idea of inter- 
viewing teachers to find out the weaknesses and the 
strengths of thje children of COPE parent^. She is in- 
. tcrestcd in the same problem and would like to work 
with COPE when interviewing Begins. COPE is pre- 
sently fin^izing plans for working with the D.C. 
School system. 

Martin Luther King Memorial Library and the 
Anaco&tia Public Library— COPF, has acquired mate- 
rials for distribution to students from both of these 
facilities. Plans hav.e been made, for •students to tour 
both library sites in the first' week of May. The 
Anacostia Library has also asked COPE to participate 
in Anacostia Information Day program which will be 
held on Saturday, May 3, .1975. 

Pepsi Cola Company—Tht Public Relations Divi- 
sion of the Pepsi Cola Company provided album sets 
on black history which were used in COPE classes 
during Black History Week. Students constructed 
tests after listening to the records in class atid took the 
tests home to administer to their children. 

Social Security Administration— This agency was 
, contacted to find out whether one student, who is the 
guardian of her brothers and sisters, was eligible to 
receive social security benefits from her deceased 
father. It was. determined that she was eligible for the 
minimal of payments since„ her father had not been 
consistently employed. The student decided not to 
apply for benefits since it would jeopardize the amount 
she gets in welfare payments. 

Family and Child Services — ^This private counseling 
agency was contacted to inqure about the kinds and * 
cost of services^hey provide to troubled families. It 
was learned that counselling services are provided at 
no cost to clients. This information was shared with 
"COPE students. 

Community Care Services, Department of Human 
Resources — This division of DHR was contacted to 
find out what kinds of services are available to teena- 
gers since one COPE student said she is concerned 
with the problems she is having with her younger sis- 
ters. The Community Coordinator gave her a descrip- 
tion of the types of services available through this 
agency and the address of the DHR Burcjau of Youth 
Services located on the Stanton property. The student 
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said she would contact this agency after discussion 
with one of her friends. 

Anacostia Pre-School—Si^fl of this agency visited 
the COPE Learning Center at Stanton. They were im- 
pressed with the COPE program and said they would 
assist us in the recruitment of mothers for COPE. Mrs. 
Turner, Parent Coordinator of the Anacoatia Pre- 
School informed the Community Coonlinator of t\vo 
prc-school meetings in the southeast area. Two stu- ^ 
dents were recruited from the Parent Policy Commit- 
tee of Turner Prc-School by the Community 
Coorrdinator when she attended this meeting. 

• Children's Television Workshop— Vhns to conduct 
workshops at Stanton on Sesame Street and Feeling 
Good programs Were finalized in February. The Feel- 
ing Good Workshop was held on March 19 and the 
Sesame Street Workshop were held on March 20 and 
April 9, 1975. Students said that they were both 
stimulating and rewarding. 

Narcotic Treatment Administration'-The Commu- 
nity Coordinator contacted this agency after one stu- 
dent said that she was concerned about one of her 
brothers who is on drugs, (She is his leg^l guardian.) 
Information was obtained on procedures for entering 
the NTA program, eligibility requirements and loca- 
tion, of different treatment centers. This information 
was shared -with the student who later said that her 
brother was not on drugs. 

Cultural Institutions— A series of field trips to vari- 
ous community agencies were planned to increase stu- 
dent awareness of the history anc^achievem'ents of * 
minority groups. To date, students have toured the 
Museum of African Art and the Frederick .Douglass 
Home. A tour of the Anacostia Neighborhood 
Museum was taken on April 24, 1975. 

VOLUNTEERING 

Volunteers have alway^ been a major factor in work- 
ing with social problems. The National Coundhor — ^ 
Negro Women is in a unique position to provide volun- 
teers for Operation COPE which is funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education and sponsored by the National 
Councilof Negro Women. • 

The membership of its affiliated organizations is 
made of dedicated women from all walks of life, ages, 
political persuasions, Economic and social 
backgrounds. They arc in the best position of any 
group of women to provide the help the mothers ser- ' 
viced by Operation COPE need. Thus, providing the 
participants with the added support of a network of 
National Council of Negro Women volunteers who 
will bolster the COPE Learning Center's operation. 

The plan for volunteers involves recruiting, training, 
and placing of volunteers in COPE's program as well 
as in the Adult Basic Education Program of the D.C. 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Ernestine Jefferson; a Howard University 
graduate in Social WorK, were employed to direct this ' 
program. Mrs. Marguerite Sclden and Mrs. Louise 
Kemp were employed as consultants to work with 
Mrs. Jefferson. ' 
O 



COPE is expected' to have national implications for 
replication, therefore there was a need to organize, 
systematize and expand the utilization of volunteers 
from the National Council of Negro Women (NCNW) 
affiliates on a local level in the District of Columbia as 
wcll'as nationally. 

There arc 56 women now involved as COPE volun- 
teers. All except 4 arc NCNW members. All commit- 
tee chairpersons are NCNW members. Retired mem- 
bcrsof NCNW in the District of Columbia are being 
contacted. Retired teachers and principals in Phi Delta ' 
Kappa, an affiliated sorority of teachers, are taking 
m^or tasks in the development of the program with 
volunteers. ' 

The following committees have been organized and 
arc very active: 

• Recruitment Committee 

—Mrs. Veta Harrison, Chairperson 

(NCNW Greater Washington Section) 
—Mrs; Ruth Dillard, Chairperson 

(Phi Delta Kappa) 
—Mrs. Gladys Harris, (Phi Delta Kappa) 
—Mrs. Lucinda Allen, (Sigma Gamma Rho) 
—Mrs, Florence White, (Phi Delta Kappa) 
—Mrs, Ernestine. Jefferson,, Volunteer Coor- 
dinator . ■ 

• Social Serviy Committee 
—Mrs, Arriet^ Molley, Chairperson 

(Phi Delta Kappa) <: 
, —Mrs. Barbara Stockton, Co-chairperson 
(Delta Sigfma Theta) 

Hot Line Committee: 

Mrs. Arneta Molley, Chairperson 

(Phi Delta Kappa) 

Mrs. Gladys Harris, (Phi Delta Kappa) 
Mrs. Mary Carpenter, (Alpha Phi Chi) 
Mrs. Florie Robinson 
Mrs, Lucinda Allen, (Phi Delta Kappa) - 
Mrs, Gladys Roberts, (Women's Auxiliary, 
National Medical Association) 
-Mrs^^Qsa^ Jones, (Phi Delta Kappa) 

• Program Support Comntittee > 
—Mrs. Gladys Harris, Chairperson 

(Phi Delta Kappa) 

/ • Widening Horizons Committee - Cultural Sup- 
port 

^ — ^rs. Ruth Dillard, Chairperson 
(Phi Delta K^^pa) 
Acadernic Support Committee 

—Mrs. Josephine Peace,* Chairperson \^ 
(Project CALL, D.C, Public Schools Adult Edu- 
cation) 

• Arts & Crafts Committee 
—Mrs, Louise Kemp, Chairperson 

Consultant, Operation COPE 
—Mrs, Avalon Green, Arts,& Crafts Instructor 

Operation COPE 
—Mrs* Viola Wilks, Interior Decorator 

Volunteer, .Operation COPE 
— Mr^Ss Barbara D. Gross, Participant 

Operation COPE 
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Areas Mf Volunteering 

Volunteer services may vary from a relatively sim- 
ple usk to servicing or shariiw; in an area of specializa- 
tion. In order to facilitate ils^volunteer development 
plan COPE has, within the dictates of its organiza- 
tional structure and the target population to be served , 
assessed its volunteer heeds in terms of the calibre of 
persons needed. The volunteer support envisioned in- 
cludes, but is not limited teg 

• GENERAL 
—Recruiting other volunteers 
—Participant in Speaker's Bureau ''Selling the 

COPE Program" 
—Prepare and disseminate publicty for agency 

to.media, orga^iizations, newsletters, etc. 
— Clerical duties 
—Prepare mailings 
—Listen to people and understand 
— ^Telephoning 

• GROUP JOBS 
—Prepare mailings 
—Process instructional piaterials 
—Accompany staff and participants on regular 

scheduled outings 

^ ACADEMit 

V —Perform clerical, monitoral, and teacher rein- 
forcement tasks under the supervision of the 
classroom teacher 

— Perform simple maintenance tasks 
' —Perform recordkeeping functions 
—Collect, monitor, duplicate tests and forms 
—Assist teacher by having special skills in the 
areas of sewing, homemakrng, arts and 
crafts 

—Assist reading specialist with basic and/or 
remedial instruction 

• SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
—Assist clients with money management and 

budgeting 

—Teach nutritional and homemaking skills 
— Help clients find assistance from community 

services social recreational needs 
— Answer inquiries about resources in an 
information and referral service, known 
asthe'*HOTLINE;* 

,\ 

There will be eight groups of two people who will man 
the ''COPE HOT LINE * . at assigned times. Letters 
will be se?ft to the participants informing them of this 
service*. Mothysrs with emergency problems will be 
able to call this number at the two locations— Stanton 
Dwellings dnd Selden-Thofnas Community House to 
get immediate hdp. The areas of coverage: food, clo- 
thing, housing, health needs, legal aide, law ejiforce- 
ment and possibly emergency monetary aide. Any 
situation that the volunteer^staff can npt handle will be 
referred to a staff- contact person. 

• WIDENING IfORlZeNS COMMITTEE - 
CULTURAL SUPPORT 
—Art Centers tour guides 
—Museum tourguides 

o • • . 
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—Present travel and slide talks \ 
—Take participants on trfp to* historical sites, 
etc. 

• ARTS it CRAFTS COMMITTEE 
—Teach crafts with children 

— Share tips in home decorating with inexpen- 
sive and simple crafts 
— Share crafts to beautify the home 

\.' 

Mothers and Children Trips: 

• National Zoological Park and Cabin John 

On Tuesday, June 24, 1975 COPE staff members 
Mrs. La Verne Butler and Mrs, Avalon Green with 10 
COPE volunteers guided 47 COPE mothers and their 
children on a trip to the National Zoological Park in 
Washington, D.C. and a picnic at Cabin John Recrea- 
tion Center, 7401 McArthur Boulevard, Cabin John, 
Maryland. The 16 COPE mothers had with them 31 
children of varying ages. This was the first trip of the \, 
mothers and children to the Zoo; together they learned 
the names of the antmals and their characteristics. All 
had a delightful time. A large number of the mothers 
stopped at the canteen for snacks although the food 
they had prepared for the picnic was on the bus. They 
seemed to want the full experience for themselves and 
their children and expressed it in this way. Another 
reason was that they thought that buying food as 
everyone else was doing would make them like the 
other visitors; they do not vvant to appear different, or 
poor. From the Zoo they went by chartered bus to 
Cabin John where they had their picnic lunch and the 
children rode the cardusel and other recreational 
^ equipment. COPE mothers are inclined to give their 
children no recreational supervision. Some wanted **to 
turn the children loose** and play cards or read. One 
mother claimed her lun^h was stolen from the bus. A 
teacher shared her lunch with the mother but the 
mother would not share her lunch with her two 
daughters. Some of these mothers have an unreal ex- 
pectation of endurance of hunger for their childfen ♦ 
when the mothers are full and the children are hungry. 
There is evidence of the need for more parent and chiid 
discussions and trips of this kind in which mothers are 
observed utilizing their new knowledge. 

• Wolf Trap Farm 

An opportunity to participate in the daytime pro- 
gram at Wolf Trap Farm provides a variety of cul5ural 
experiences. On July 30th COPE was a daytime guest , 
of Wolf Trap. By chartered bus 11 mothers and 21 
children rode with 4 COPE staff members to the farm 
in Virginia. Mrs. Mauguerite Selden, Consultant and 
former Assistant Superintendent for Adult Education, 
the Urban Service Corps, Summer Schools and Com- 
munity Schools, arranged for the trip with the Wolf 
Trap Administration. Mrs. Selden, Mrs. Louise 
Kemp, Consultant and Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson, 
COPE*s Project Director drove down together in order 
to Uke advantage of an earlier meeting. The Theatre in 
the Woods was the setting for the performance of Gar- 
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den Menagerie by Street 70 Theater Company. The 
qhildren laughed, applauded and responded verbally 
when performers asked them questions, this^ poetry 
presentation was followed by the Creative Workshop , 
which^demonstrated encounter group techniques. All 
but one of the COPE children and two COPE mothers 
participated in jho pantomime activity. Before lunch 
the group toured Wolf Trap auditorium and were in- 
vited to an afternoon rehearsal of the- evening perfor- 
mance by the National Symphony Orchestra. 

Volunteers helped serve lunch of hot dpgi, potato 
chips, strips of carrots and celery, orange juice and 
pretzels. It was gpod to see the children enjoy carrot 
and celery sticks and venture to taste the pretzels as a 
new food. COPE, visitors served themselves and 
cleared their area of trash.before they departed for the 
Theatre in the Woods to see **The Art of Puppetry" by. 
Bob Brown. There were a variety qf puppets demon-' 
strated to show how they operate. Each child w^s 
given a paper bag to make a puppet for'themselves. 
> Later the group heard the rehearsal of the National 
Symphony Orchestra Concert to be held thiat evening. 
They enjoyed the concert. After the rehearsal the con- 
ductpr of the orchestra answered questions from the 
visitors., n 

This was one of the activities of the Widening Hori- 
zons Committee chaired by Mrs. Ruth Dillard. 

Operation COPE Volunteer Meetings 

• KICK-OFF MEETING: (Included Panel Discus- 

sioif by COPE staff members on COPE history 
and need for volunteers; also displays and de- 
monstration of items made by students mothers 
m Arts & Crafts, Sewing and Typing classes in 
the COPE program). 

Held at Bunker Hill Elementary School, 14th & 
Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. on 
Tuesday, -March 18, 1875 at 12:45 - 3:30 RM. , 

• ORIENTATION SESSION FOR VOLUNTEER 

TRAINING: (Included Planning Session for 
^ Academic and^Social Service Volunteer Support 
by Washington Technical Institute Cooperative 
Extension Services and Project CALL). 

Held at Blair Elemenary School, 6th & Eye 
Streets, N.E., Washington, D.C. on Thursday, 
March 27, 1975 from 10:00 - 12:00 Noon. ^ 

• I TRAINING SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS: 

(Work session of Selected Committees and Adult 
Reading Improvement Techniques by Project 
CALL). 

Hfld at Blair Elementary School, 6th & Eye 
Streets, N.E., Washington, D.C. on Thursday, 
' ^"April 10, 1975 from 10:30 A.M. - 12:00 P.M. • 

• TRAINING SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS: (In- 

cluded Demonstration on Adult Mathematics 
Improvement Techniques for Volunteers; also 
discussion on the Food Stamp Program and de- 
monstration on Mini-Gardening by Washington 
Technical Institute Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice and Project CALL). 



Held at Blair Elementary School, 6th & Eye 
Streets, N.E., Washington, D.C. on Thursday, 
April 24, 1975 from 10:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. 

• NCNW/^^KFILIATE RECRUITMENT MEET- 

ING/ (Included Report of Volunteer Recruit-* 
ment and Toun^ classroom facilities at Bethune 
Family Learning Center). 

Held at Selden-Thomas Community House, 201 1 

- 13th Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. on 
Thursday, May 29, 1975, 10:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. 

• TRAINING SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS: 
(Arts & Crafts Demonstration and Participation 

which included., the following: Tie-dyeing and 
Pl^tic Molding, Interior liccorating Tips, Parent 
Child Craft Activities and Volunteer Assign- 
ments by COPE stafO. 

Held at Selden-Thomas Community House, ^011 

- 13th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. on 
Thursday, June 5, 1975 from 10:30 A.M. - 12:30 
P.M. 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
NEGRO WOMEN^ INC. 

TJie National Council of Negro Women was founded 
in 1935 to take concerted action for the advancement 
of the Black woman and her family. Today, NCNW 
links 28 national women's organizatipns and includes 
women- of diverse backgrounds bound together in a 
common resolve to effect basic community change. 
Founder: 

Mary McLeod Bethune 

Prejsident: 

Dorothy L Height 

National Affiliates 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Inc, 
Chi Eta Phi Sorority 

CME Church Woman's Missionary Council 

Continental Societies, Inc. 

DclU Sigma TheU Sorority, Inc. 

Eta^Phi BeU Sorotity 

Grand Temple, Daughters of Elks 

Iota Phi ^Lambda Sorority 

Ladies Auxiliary of The National Dental Association 
Lambda Kappa Mu Sorority 
Las Amigas, Inc. 

National Alliance of Postal and Federal Employees ^ V 
National Association of Fashion and Accessory De- 
signers 

National Association of Negro Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, Inc. 
National Council of Puerto Rican Volunteers 
National Sorority of 'Phi Delta Kappa 
Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority, Inc. 
Supreme Grand Chapter, Order of Eastern .Star. 
Tau Gamma Delta Sorority . ^ ^ v 

The Chums, Inc. 
The Continental Societies, Ihc. \ 
Trade Union Women of African Heritage K 
Unitarian Universalist Women's Federation 
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Women*s Convention. Auxiliary to The National Bap- 
tist Convention, USA, Inc. 

Woman's Auxiliary, National Medical Association 

Woman's Home and Foreign Missionary Society, 
AME Zion Church 

Woman's Missionary Society, AME Church 

Zeia Phi Beta Sorority, Inc. 



Staff Development 

A staff development program was initiated ii\, Au- 
gust, 1974, when the new project director joined the 
COPE staff. In August and September the staff was 
engaged daily in development programs which in- 
cluded the psychology of adult education, the sociol- 
ogy of adult education and the disadvantaged adult 
learner in relation to society. The philosophy of 
humanism as applied to adult education was discussed. 
The following were some of the books used: The Adult 
Eduvntion Handbook. 1970 published by the Adult 
Education Association, U.S.A.; Adult Education: 
State Demographic Data, published by the National 
Advisory Council pn Adult Education; Tested Tech- 
niques for Teachers of Adults: The Second Treasury of 
Techniques for Teaching Adults, You Can Be A Suc- 
cessful Teacher of Adults and other materials, pub- 
lished by the National Association for Public Continu- 
ing and Adult Education; Family and Personal De- 
velopment in Adult Basic Education, by Edmonia W. 
Davidson, published by the National University Ex- 
tension Association, One Dupont Circlc'rWashington, 
D.C., Modern Practices of Adult Education, by Mal- 
colm Knowles; and Adult Education Procedures, by 
Paul Bergevin and others. 

A copy of Family and Personal Development in 
Adult Basic Education by Edmonia W. Davidson was 
• given to each staff member. /The objective of this is to 
Nelp teachers work more effectively with low-income 
families by: (I) Developing an understanding of the 
circumstances and life styles of the following major 
groups: Urban, Rural, Appalachian White, Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican American, and American In- 
dian, and (2) Utilizing reality-oriented resource units in 
the following areas: Family Health and safety, 
homemaking skills - food, clothing, shelter; Consumer 
Education; Money Management; Family Planning and 
Family Relationships, and The Family and the Com- 
munity," 

COPE staff spent a week studying Parti of the book 
and discussing ''Family Income Distribution in the Un- 
ited States - What kinds of families have low incomes 
and why,'* ''Changes in Low Family Income in the 
United States between 1959 and 1969 - In the Nation 
and In Metropolitan Areas,*' and *'Life Styles of 
Low-Income Families.'* A second weelc; was devoted 
to studying Part II which begins with a chapter on 
"Selected Materials in Developing Ptogram Content, 
Curriculum and Methods for Parent and Family Life 
Education in Low-Income Families," followed by re- 
source units which includes materials that can be used 
in classes. / 

The case study method was studied for more than a 
week and the process of making case studies was given 



depth by reviewmg and discussing Children of Bon- 
dage by Allison Davis and John Dollard, published by 
the American Council on Education. This study of 
Negro Youth in Natchez, Mississippi and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana in the late 1930's and The Eif^hth 
Generation edited-by John H. Rohrerand Munroe S. 
Edmonson which follows these cases up twenty years 
later and reports on the same subjects was studied in 
order to understand the longitudinal findings. A majbr 
interest of the first study was the training of children. 
In the second study there was a searching to find oi^t 
what had happei^ld to the Children of Bondage, but 
also to find out whether they were perpetuating in their 
relations with their own children, the methods by 
which they had been trained. These two books are 
very useful in understanding the case study method as 
well as child rearing practices. 

A inore current book of case studies Nineteen 
Ne^ro Men by Aaron Rutledge and Gertrude Cass, 
portrays men in a manpower training program, being 
trairted for the job of nurse's aide which did not tak^ 
into account the self-concept of the men and their 
interest in^lhe occupation. 

One week was spent in the psychology of adult edu- 
cation utilizing materials from The Adult Education 
Handbook, 1970 and Modern Practices of Adult ^edu- 
cation by Malcolm Knowles, The same sources were 
used for studying the sociology of adult education. 



Principles of Adult Learning and Implications for Adult 
Education 

One of the fundamental objectives of Adult Educa- 
tion is the development of the people themselves to the 
end that they, through their own initiative may effec- 
tively identify and solve the various problems they 
face. If educators are to provide the channel for self- 
actualization, they must know how to set up learning 
experiences and how to recognize. them when they oc- 
cur. 

Principles of Learninf*'' 

m • Behaviors which are reinforced are more likely 
to recur. 

• Reinforcement to beVffective m learning should 
follow almost immediately after the desired be- 

, havior and be closely connected with it In the 
mind of the learner. A total mark on a test the 
^ay afterjt is administered has little or no rein- 
forcement value for the specific answers. 

• Practice alone is not adequate. The learner can- 
not improve by repeated efforts unless he is in- 
formed whether or not each effort has been su- 
cessful. 

• What is learned is most likely to be available for 
use if it is learned in a situation much like that in 
which it is to be used and immediately preceding 
the time when it is needed. Much that is now 
taught children might be more effective if taught 

. to responsible adults. 
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• Information concerning progress toward a learn- 
ing goq.1 (which desirably has been determined by 
the .individual) facilitates learning. 

* Adapted from Goodwin Watson, ''What Do VVk Know About 
Learning/' Revolution in Teaching: NewTheorV Technology, 
and Curricula^ ed. Alfred de Grazia and OavidA^ohn (New 
York: tantan Books, 1^), pp. 82-7. 

Implications for Adult Education ^ 

• Learning should be problem centered. The pro- 
blem should be a problem for the learner, not a 
problem of the teacher. When the learner sees a 
real problem he is motivated to seek some kind 
of solution. The teacher's obligation is tojirovide 

situations in which the learner sees a broad range ^ 
of problems from which he may select. 

• Learning should he experience-centered. The 
teacher should be knowledgeable of the learner's 

- backlog of experience ,^ insights, sets,* etc., so 
that they may be used to facilitate rather than 
hinder new learning. In addition, activities and 
experiences in the classroom should be directly 
^ related to. real problems of the learner. 

• Experience should be meaningful )o the learner. 
The experience that bears upon the problem 
must be suited to the learner's capacity to per- 

^ ceive, his age, his interests, his readiness, and 
his capacity to understand. A shared responsibil- 
ity of the learner and teacher is to create a cli- 
A/mate in which the learner can see meanings. ' 
These meanings do not come passively, to a 
non-participation learner. 

• We learner must be free to look at the experi- 
ence. The climate is an important factor ineffec- 
tive learning. This climate is described as 
pleasurable: permissive, supportive, accepting, ' 
free, spontaneous, reality-centered or person- 
centered. The learner who is emotionally and 
psychologically free to look at experience is 
ready to start on the process of acquiring the 
nfecessary behavior with which to learn and to ' 
grow, for learning to proceed creatively and op- 
timally the learner must be adjusted emotionally 

to the learning situation, the teacher, th«i fellow 
students and to the classroom climate. 

• The goals nwA^t he set and the .mtrch organized 
hy the learner. It is important that the goals of 
the broad learning quest be set by the learner. 
The learner must be free to make errors, to 
explore alternative solutions to problems and to 
participate in decisions about the organization of 
his learning environment. For maximuip learning- 
the learner must interact with other Icirners in 
such a way as to expose his attitudes and gaps in 
knowledge and skills to himself and to others. 
His attempts at solution should be a series of 
tries, which become increasingly effective as he 
gets feedback on ,each try and modifies sub- , 
sequent explorations. 



• The learner must have feedback about progress 
toward goals. Evaluation of progress toward go- 
als, particularly when goals have been set by tKe 
learner, is highly important.. Some indication of 
success or failure, some frame of reference for 
determining adequacy of problem solution, some 
corroboration that the alley is not blind, some 
reality factor with which to assess one's 
achievement against one's level of aspiration, or 
some knowledge of success or^failure is- neces- 
sary in the functional feedback process. 

Two wprlcshops for teachers were held by the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop, Mrs. Barbara Lindsey 
directed the one of Sesame Street and Miss Henrietta 
Smith directed the workshop on Feeling Good. 

Several publishers presented their materials at 
different times during the year. The materials from the 
National Association For Public Continuing and Adult 
Education were used at Friday meetings ^^hrpughout 
the schoor year, ^ 

Staff development involved' understanding the dis- 
advantaged segment of society and its relations to the 
larger society but using a humanistic approach which 
emphasized the equal dignity and worth of every indi- 
vidual. In-service education began in August, 1974, 
and was a part of each day's work until the program 
opened at Stanton Dwellings on October 15, 1974. This 
involved: 

• Understanding the development* of roles in rela- 
tion to status and (he processes of human growth 
and development' from infancy through adult- 
hood. 

• Finding materials which relate to the experiences 
and the needs of learners in this program. Em- 
phasizing the role of the teacher of adults as also 
a learner. 

• Relating instructional programs to the needs of 
the learnirs as expressed in individual interviews 
and in follow-up acitivites. Organizing the pro- 
gram 'to relate reading and mathematics to the 
skill subjects which interested the learners, and 
offering them individualized instruction in a 
reading and mathematics clinic. 

• Utilizing programmed instruction materials at- 
tuned to adults. 

• Threat and' punishment is not, psychologically, 
the reverse of reward. It disturbs^thc relationship 
of the learner to the situation and the teacher. It 
may rtiakc the punished response moi:c likely or 
less likely to recur; it may set up avoidance ten- 

• dencies which-prcvent further learning. It docs 
not assist the learner in finding and fixing correct 
response. 

• Readiness facilitates learning. It has been refer- 
rerfto as a complex product of mleraction among 
such factors as*, (a) sufficient physiological and 



psychological maturity, (b) sense of the impor- 
tance of the new learning for the learner in his 
world, (c) mastery of prerequisites providing a 
fair chance of success, and (d) freedom from dis- 
couragement (expectation of failure), or threat 
(sense of danger). 

♦ 

• The sense, of satisfaction which results from 
achievement is the type of reinforcement which 
has the greatest transfer value to other life situa- 
tions. Extrinsic reward (commendation) depends 
on its dispenser. There is no need to strive if the 
reward-giver is out of the picture. Also, cheating 
can sometimes win the extrinsic reward. The 
internal reward system is always present for the 
learner, and he sees little gain in fooling himself. 

• Learners progress in an area of learning only as 
far as they need to iri^order to achieve their pur- 
pose. With increased motivation (new demands 
and opportunities), they will improve. The most 
effective effort may be put forth when tasks are 
neither too easy nor too har^ - where success is 



quite possible but not certain. 
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f Genuine participation (not pretended sharing) 
increases motivation, adaptability, and speed of 
learning. Excessive direction by the teacher is" 
likely to result in apathetic conformity, defiance, 
scapegoating, or escape from the whole affair. 

• Tolerance for failure is best taught through pro- 
viding a^backlog of success. Adults who experi- 
ence too much frustratioa cease to be integrat- 
ive, purposeful and rational in their behavior. 
The threshold of what is "too much" varies; it is 
lowered by previous failure. 

• The best way to help individuals form a general. 
. concept is to present the colicep^ in numerous 

and varied specific situations. 

• -Recall shortly after learning reduces the amount 
of forgetting. Spaced or distributed' practice 
facilitates retention. 

• People remember new information which con* 
firms their previous attitudes better then they 
remember new information which runs counter 
to their previous attitudes. 

• Expanding the experience of learners with 
knowledge: about agencies and organizations 
which will meet their needs, and helping learners 
to participate in community organizations. Im- 
portant here is the relation of .mothers to the 
school activities of their children at all age and 
grade levels. 

• Developing among mothers the support of edu- 
cational programs which their children need, 

Goal-settinrt objectives include not only the state 
Q ^ PE plan bu%ilso include the goals of the learners 



who have a high prionty in the initiation of a program. 
They understood the purpose is to help them perform 
their roles in the family, in the community and at work. 
Since the learners were involved in setting the goals 
they evidenced serious mterest in achieving them. 

Staff development for teachers and par^- 
professionals has enabled thim to work effectively in a 
program based on the expressed needs of young, solo 
mothers and to modify the program continuously to 
reflect the more specific needs of participants. At the 
staff meetings^ conducted every Friday each .teacher 
tells what modification was made by participants. 
Teachers and para-professionals have learAed how to 
interview these mothers and to make a case study of 
each participant. Team teaching was developed with 
para-professionals teaching skill subjects in coopera- 
tion with master teacFiers^of adult basic education who 
helped develop reacjing and mathematics in relation to 
the lesson in the skill subject. For instance, the para- 
professional sewing teacher worked .with a master 
teacher to develop reading ancT mathematics related to 
the sewing lesson plan. PUra-professionals have de- 
veloped the ability to make their own lesson plans and 
to implement them. 

Questions for Discussion Each Friday * 

1) Have your students had an input into the ABE 
program? If so, how? What have they added or \ 
changed? 

2) Do your participants have any way of adjusting 
. the on-going program? Individally? As a group? 

3) What methods did you use for recruitment? Re- 
tention? ' 

4) What ar^ the reasoijs given by your students for 
participation? 

Number 

' a) To gain employment 

b) To get a better job 

c) . Self improvement 

d) To be able to Kelp childreaviri school 

e) To pass the GED \yf 

f) To qualify for job training, 

g) To learn to read and write 

h) To get out of the house and into some- 
thing interesting 

i) Other ' 

5) What materials do you recommend? Why? 

6) What methods of instruction do you especially 
recommend? 



COPE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Ruth Hurd Minor, Chairperson < 
Vice-President, National Council of Negr6 Women, 
Inc. 

Principal, Locust Elementary School 
Roselle, New Jersey 07203 
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Department of Human Re- 



Mrs. Mildred Brooks 
Home Economic Services. 

source 
122 E Street, N.W. 
Room 81 1 * 
Washington. D.C. 20061 
Mr. William Ford 
Acting Division Chief 
Self-Supportive Services ^ 
Social Rehabilitation Administration 
122 C Street. N.W. 

Room 200 ' 
Washfngton. D.C. 20001 
Miss Geneva Gay 
Associate Secretary 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. National Education Association 
1701 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 1 100 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Mrs. Almeda Hansborough, Director 
Project CALL 

Armstrong Adult Educational Center 
Room 222 

^i&O Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Mrs. George Jackson, Director 

Manpower^ Administration 

Program Planning and Review and Analysis Staff 

U.S. Employment Office 

District Building 

Room 220 

13th & E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

Mrs. Beth .Lang 
Educational Coordinator 
Visiting Nurses Association 
1842 Mintwood Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Mrs. Dorothy Monroe • r 
Coordinator 

Washington Coun^pil of Churches 
1239 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Mrs. Barbara L. Simmons, Prescient 
B.L.S. and Associates 
Member of D.C. Board of Education 
7244 • 15^) Place, N.W. 
Washington^, D.C. 20012 

Mr. Luvert Simpkins 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Disability Determination Division 
1411 K Street, N.W. 
13th Floor 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Mrs.^ Mary Turner, Director 
Adult Education Demonstration Center 
13th & K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ms. Nansie Word, Director of Registration 
Opportunities Industrialization Center 
3224- 16th^treet, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2OO10 
Mrs. Kattie Binns 
COPE Participant Member 
1830 Alabama Avenue, S.E, 
Washington, D.C. 2OO20 
Mrs. Jacqueline Bryan 
COPE Participant Member 
1745 Stanton Terrace, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
xMrs. Gertrude t)urham 
COPE Participant Member 
1872 Alabama Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
Mrs. Mattie Felder 
COPE Participant Member 
1739 Alabama A"«'enue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C 20020 
Mrs. Helen Freeman 
COPE Participant Member 
1916 Alabama^venue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 



RESEARCH AND EVAJLUATION 

COPE met 'its target population requirements that 
eighty percent of the mothers should be low-income, 
heads pf households, less than 36 years of age, with 
less than 8 years of schooling as measured by'standard- 
ized tests. 

COPE pro^o«ied to work with 100 mothers. COPE 
enrolled 110 mothers, 84 at the Stanton Dwelling«\ 
Family Learning Center and 26 at the Bethune Family 
Learning Center. Twenty-eight enroUees were not 
considered participants because they attended classes 
less than four times. 

An evaluation of the achievement of individual par- 
ticiijants is in the folio wfng. table. The **riighcst Gra^e 
Completed" is Hie 'grade comple^fd^^ the sttidcnt 
when she was in school. The **Pracement Results'* 
came from test results whenahe mother was being 
enrolled with COPE. The Fundamental Achievement 
Tests were not taken by all students although a serious" 

' effort was made to get each student ^)»take these tests. 
For those who took the tests an improvement in test 
scores was recorcjed. The evaluation of ni^jor changed 
benavior is shown in the last columns ^hich shows 
what the sudent madcor did. These changed behavior^ 
were significant. Evalwationspf COPE by the particip-' 
ant mothers give some igsight of their growth. Both of 
these evaluation^ show that the program of tfte Family 
Learning Center programs were relevant t^he lives of 

• the leathers/ The case study method which involved 
the.making of a case study of each mother paid oflF in 
greater^ understanding of the mother as student, a 
closer relationship between teacher and student, and 
- the development of a program and of Materials rele- 
vant to the life of the learner. The participants gave a 
Fashion Fair .on June ]3, 1975 at which they and their 
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children were models for their sewing and tailoring ' 
products. Each mother presented items she had made 
in the Arts and Crafts classes. The Fair was invita- 
tional and Its theme was "Learning is a Beautiful Ex- 
perience." 

The Advison Committee functioned as a. group to 
help COPE\s program. Its members came from organi- 
zations ani agencies which 'touched on areas similar to 
COPE; They helped spread information about COPE 
within their agencies and outside their agencies. They 
were helpful with publicity, in their bulletins and radio 
programs. The visiting nurses gave COPE brochiircs 
which they thought might be useful. Members shared 
information about their programs which were useful to 
COPE. The member from Manpower encoiiragcd the 
development of an application for re-funding COPE by 
that agency. The member from the D.C. Public School 
Adult Education Program made space available for the 
operation of COPE\ training of volunteers. Whenever 
COPE needed space, the agency- provided it. COPE 
reported its operation to the' teachers in the D.C. Pub- 
lic School Adult Education Program in its Survival 
Skills Workshop. The COPE participant members 
helped the other members of Advisory Committee 
feel the vitality of the program and its usefulness in 
helping them solve their problems. 

COPE'S Volunteer Program which was involved in 
recruiting, training and placement of volunteers 
showed 

• thataffiliuted organizations and local sections of 
NCNW arc an important source for volunteers; 
that Phi Delta Kappa, an honors society in Edu- 
cation, is especially helpful with members who 
are retired teachers and principals, 

w 

• that cooperation between COPE and the D.C. 
Public School Adult Education Program made 
the sharing of space for mcc'tings and for lea'der- 
vhip training of volunteers mutually advantage- 
ous, and 

• thjit the pattern of committees should 6e easily 
y^Iicatcd in any city. * 

The following chart ^hows the achievement ofjndi- 
vidual participants in COPE*s Family Learning Center 
at Stanton Dwellings. It indicates the higliest 'grade 
completed by the participant in school before she 
entered the COPE program, the grade placement in 
reading and mathematics, the scores in the Fundamen- 



tal Achievement Test, and other classroom related 
achievements. The last column indicates achievement 
m skill classes and uses to which the nei^kill was put. 

OPERATION COPE'S FASHION FAIR 

A successful year of work with low-income mothers 
who arc heads of households was demonstrated in 
cope's Fashion Fair held at the Frederick Douglass 
Recreation Center of Stanton Dwellings on June 13, 
1975. Sixteen moUiers modeled pantsuits, daytime 
dresses, beach wear and **aftcr 5" dresses which they 
had made in COPE's Sewing classes. Some of the ma- 
terials had been made in COPE's Arts & Crafts classes 
- tic-cjrved, block print and batik designs. Mrs. Yvonne 
McGregor won first prize for an original hot pink caf- 
tan trimmed in silver which she had designed and 
made. Second prize went to Mrs. Helen Freeman for a 
white pantsuit she had mad^ from a Vogue pattern. 
Third prize went to Mrs. Carol Hill for a rose pink 
gown of double-knit with matching scarf made from a 
Simplicity pattern. 

Children modeled clothes made for them by their 
moth|frs - dresses, pantsuits, dashikis, slacks and tai- 
lored suits for boys. 

Arts & Crafts classes had a. variety of products on 
display - candles, ceramics, decoupage,.hand painted 
plaster of paris objects, tie-dyed draperies, and tie- 
dyed cloth, bipck prints, and batik designs. Mrs. Sudie 
Neely won first prize for a gold ceramic urn with 
highly detailed trimmings. Mrs. Yvonne McGregor 
won second pnze for a nChly decorated beer stein, and 
Mrs Maf y Jenkms won third prize for a yellow pitcher 
and mug set designed like an ear of corn. A strawberry 
cannister set drew much attention from a large 
enthusiastic audience. 

A skit on what the mothers had learned in the COPE 
program showed them helping their children with their 
homework, better relations with teachers and schools 
and how to use resources in the community. 

Mr. H.^l, Crawford, Assistant Secretary of Housing 
Mariagement, U,S. Department of Housing and Urban 
E)eveIopment and Mr,s. Crawford attended the occa- 
. ,sion and praised the achievement of the mothers. Miss 
Dorothy I. Height, National President, National 
Council of Negro Women awarded the certificates to 
the mothers. Dr, Edmonia W, Davidson, Director, 
Operation COPE presided. ^ 

The COPE staff received a hearty round of applau,se 
for their work with the mothers. 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STANTON PARTICIPANTS: 
Highest Grade Completed, Placement Test Results, Fundamental Achievement Test 



and Other Classroom Related Achievements 



Participant 
Number ^ 



10 



II 



12- 



13 



Highest 

Grade 
Completed 

12lh 



9llv 



Mllh 



Placement Results 



C Fundamental 
Achievement Results 



Paragraph 
Reading 

3.0 



4.0 



I2lh 



9th 



8th 



8th 



8 lyr. College 



llth 



4th 



10th 



12th 



I2th 



»-7.0+ 



7.0 



6.0 



f7.0f 



6.0 



7.0 



7.0 



7.0 



5.0' 



Mathe- 
matics 



,n4.0 



Verbal 
Pre- Post- 



71 



Numerical 
Pre- Post- 



5.0 



4.0 



4.0 



.3.0 



4.0 



5.0 



88 



92 




50 



5.0 



4.0 



3.0 



73 



93 



54 61 



68 86 34 64 
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COPING SKILLS AND • 
OTHlER ACHIEVEMENT 

Dropped out of program following irregular 
attendance to classes; Said typewriters were 
""too raggedy"" 

Make polyester double knit pantsuit. vest. 2 
pr. slacks and dress in ckiss: Is now making 
all her cfothing at hoihe. but has not attemp- 
ted to make clothing for her children. 

Enrolled in typing class only: In 6 weeks 
speell had progressed to 35wpm. Dropped out 
of program due to child>carc problems. 

Separated constructivMjIy from program .^ue 
to her involvement as an offTccr of a parent 
group: In sewing began polyester double knit - 
pantsuit. but did not complete it. Made 2 
" ceramic ash trays in Arts & Crafts 

Dropped ouf of program after kiln damage: 
Made green pantsuit in Sewing: Made 
numerous candles, plaster of pans objects, 
ash trays, 1 himp. African heads. 1 elephant 
and sold all for profit 

Dropped out ^of program due to child care 
problems: Made plaster of paris plaques in 
Arts & Crafts: Did not sew or choose pattern: 
Little progress in learning* typing due to ir- 
regular attendance 

Attended classes every day. but dropped out 
after her house was burglarized; Was very 
motivated student in classes 

^ Made a double knit polyester brown dress be- 
fore dropping out of program; Said the small 
classrooms made her nervous 

Dropped because of child care prpbleqw; 
Began dress for "daughter, but did not coni^ 
pletc; Temp6rarily disrupted the N.Y. trip 
with her antics ^ ^ 

Dropped out after vowing total commitmi&nt 
to the Holiness religion; Had attended classes 
faithfully before this in Reading Clinic and 
Parent Education. Her reading and math had 
improved tremendously 

Made 2 pair slacks 2 dresses and 2 dashikis 
for her children and I pantsuit for herself; 
Made canister set, 2 ashtrays. I lamp and tic 
dyed fabrics; Most advanced student in Read- 
ing & Math Clinics " 

Completed pantsuit and bathing suit for Fash- 
Mon Fair; Made ceramic figures, ash tray, 
plastic molds, antique furniture and tie dyed 
fabrics; Usedjcommunit/ resources 

Typing speed up to approximately 30 wpm, 
l?ut work was sloppy; Little pi;ogress in Read- 
ing'A-Math Clinics because of poor atten- 
dunce^f C^ropped the program after moving 
^om Stanton Dwellings 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STANTON PARTICIPANTS: 
Highest Grade Completed, Plat/ement Test Results, Fundamental Achievement Test 
and Qther Classroom ReUted Achfevements 



Highest ■ Placement Roulis 

Participant Grade Paragraph Mathe- 
Number Completed 'Reading matics 



15 

\6 

17 
1§ 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 



12lh 



12lh 



4lh 



9th 



lUh 



lUh 



lUh 



Uth 



26 



27 



10th 



11th 



7.0 



7.0-- 



4.0 



4.0 



5,0 



4,0 



4.0 



5.0 



25 ^ 12lh -fr.O-^ 



4.0 



6.0 



5.0-f 



5.0 



3.0 



llth * 5.0 4.0 
^Ih 5.0 .1.0 

I2lh , t)ih 



4.0 



5.0 



3.0 



4.0 



5.0 



9 



4.0 



3,0 



FundaincnUl 
* Achkyement RcnilU 

Verbal Numerical 
Pre- Post- Pre- Post- 



55 



89 91 49 64 



41 



72 



4.0 -4.0 



82 



62 



3ii 



64 
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COPING SKILLS AND 
OTHER ACHIEVEMENT 

50 Scpamte-rfyconstructivcly from the program* 

after ad^uiring a typing ^peed of 60wpm; Be- 
came erployed as clerk 'typist 

Active irVvull class activities and parent and 
community groups; Made 2 polyester double 
kpit dresses for her daughters and an evening 
gown for herself; Also does volunteer day 
care work 

Made 7 plaster of paris molds, 2 tic dye cloths 
and I Batik dye cliHh, and I picture in Arts & 
Craft's; In sewing class, made I dress for her 
niece, an after-five dress and pant.suit for her- 
self 

Separated, constructively from COPH, be- 
coming employed ix^ clerk l^pist 

Refused to take any achievement tests and 
dropped out of program due to lack of Interest 

82 Made dashiki for daughter, 2 dresses and a 3 

piece pantsuit for herself; Made cerannc vase 
and ash trays, candles, plastk; molds, batik 
and tie dye material and antiqued furniture; 
Sells many items for profit ' * 

Separated constructively from COPli and 
entered'GED training; Made ash trays, pJas*. 
ter of paris molds, anil candles in Arts & 
Crafts classes 

Separated constructively from program to 
beconie employed as clerk typist: Began but 
did not complete a dress for herself due to 
poor attendance; Made^ ash trays and 2 plas- 
ter of paris wall pLiques in Arts & Crafts 

Dropped sewing class after completing dress 
for her daughter; Made lamps, ashtrays, phis- 
tic molds, candles and antiqued furniture — 
Sold most of these items for profit; Won third 
place in Arts & Crafts competition 

Dropped out of the program due to lack of 
interest; Made candles, plaster molds, an ash 
tray and a vase; Began dress for herself in 
sewing class, but never completed it 

30 Made I after-five dress. 2 dresses with ftats 

for her 2 daughters. I sports dress, I man's 
shirt and I tailored pantsuil with detailed top 
stitching; Won second place'for this suit in 
Fashion Fair; Sews now for profit 

47 - Dropped out of program after making 3 pLi,.'. 

tic molds in Arts & Crafts; Enrolled in Sew- 
, ing but did not make anything 

Dropped out of program to take care of her 
blind, ill mother; Completed green polyester 
doubleknit pantsuit in Sewing class 

Dropped out of program to care for sick chiU 
dren; Made I plaster mold but did not return 
to class after children got better 



ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STANTON PARTICIPANTS: 
Highest Grade Completed, Placement Test Results, Fundamental Achievement Test 
- and Other Classroom Related Achievements 



Highest 



Piwregient Results 



* Fundamental 
Achievement Results 



Tartidpant Grade Paragraph 
Number Completed , Reading 



28 



10th 



7.0 + 



29 



. 6th 



2.0 



10 

11 
12 

3"^ 



ICith 

loth 
12th 



2.0 

5.0 
7.0' 



10th 6.0 
* 

34 12lh • 5.0 



3S 



Ih 



37 



IS 



lllh 2.0 



12lh 



8th 



7.0 



6.0 



12lh 7.0-^ 



3<J 



10th 



2.0 
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Malhe- Verbal Numerical 
malics Pre- Post- Pre- Post- 



2.0 



80 89 



2.0 



5.0+ 

5.0 
5.0 

NR 
f 

4.0 



75 



32 88 32 62 



83 94 48 63 



1.0 



NR 



4.0 



4.0 



67 
76 



47 



82 52 



4.0 



COPING SKILLS AND 
OTHER ACHIEVEMENT 

Made 4 ash trays, I ceramic cat, |0 candles, 2 
tic dye cloths, 10 plaster mold plaques and 1 
lamp; Made 2 double knit dresses, gown, and 
pantsuit for herself, 4 outfits {Qf her 
daughters, 1 tailored man's jacket; Won third 
place in sewing competition; Sells crafts 

Separated constructively from program to re- 
turn to WIN program; Attended classes 
sporadically while with COPE; Joined COPE ^ 
to learn how to use community resources; 
Became welfare client; Found part time job 
as charwoman 

Dropped out of program due to both transpor- 
tation and child care problems; Made plaster 
of paris molds in Arts & Crafts 

Dropped out of program after telling another 
student that she was afrai'd to take tests 

57 67 Learned the basics of typing and acquired 
speed of 22wpm; Reading and math showed 
much improvement 

Made 4 candles, 10 plaques, 2 tie-dye cloths, 
2 Batik cloths and 2 ashtrays; Sold most items 
for a profit; 

Made 2 dresses which she modeled in Fash- 
ion Fair and 2 daskikis for her son; Made 
plaster of paris plaques, ceramic ash trays, 2 * 
tie dye and batik dye cloths; Her vocabulary, 
comprehension, and math .improved tre- 
mendously 

Made numerous articles fn Arts & Crafts 
class— ash trays, ceramic statues, candles, 
wall plaques, tic and Batik dye cloths which 
she sells for profit; Refused to take achieve- 
ment tests, but did well on teacher test 

Dropped out of the program because ,she 
could not have her way i.n Arts & Crafts 
class; Began but did not complete a pair of 
pants for her daughter in sewing class 

Separated constructively from COPE td vvork 
on GEO in the evening at -a community 
school; Made a double knit pantsuit for her- 
self in sewing class 

64 Kept scrapbook containing articles and in- 
formation on raising children; Actiye^^par- 
ticipant Jn parent groups; Made 10-15 plaster^ 
molds, 2 candles. 2*tic dye and Batik dye 
cloths; Made dashiki forlicrscif and son; Was 
working 2 jobs at end of program but re- 
mained with COPE 

Dropped out of program in ejghth month of 
pregnancy; In sewing cl^ss, mad? 1 maternity 
dress, a dress & cape ensemble for daughter, 
suit for son; numerous crafts 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF IP^DIVIDUAL STANTON PARTICIPANTS: 
Highest Grade Completed, Placement Test Results, Fundamental Achiexjement Test 
and Other Classr^oom Related Achievements 



Highest 

Participant Grade 
Number Completed 



Placement Results 

Paragraph Malhe- 
Reading malics 



Fundamental 
Achievement Results 

Verbal Numerical 
Pre- Post- Pre- Posl- 



40 

1 

41 

42 

43 
I 

44 
45 

46 



loth 



!2th 



12th 



8th 



12th 



1 1th 



9th 



7.0. 



7.0 



Si) 



7,0 



6.0 



7.0 + 



47 



48 



49 



50 



51 



12lh 



8 th 



9th 



12th 



9th 



5.0 



6.0 



4.0 



4.0 



4.0^ 



4.0 



5.0 



4.0 



4.0 



LO 



4.0 



4.0 



5.0 



5.0+ 



3.0 



4.0 



2.0 



82 84 43 



83 



49 



7^ 79 45 52 



62 - 94 32 46* 



68 



84 



81 



77 



68 



67, 



80 



88 



87 



36 



60 



53 



65 



57 60 



62 83 28 59 

/ 



COPING SKILLS AND 
OTHER ACHIEVEMENT 

Made boy's 2 piece suit, 1 bathing suit, 2 
evening dresses, 4 pantsuits and some dres- 
ses. Most pieces were modeled in COPE's 
' Fashion "Fair: In Reading and Math she 
needed improvement in completing work 
Separated constructively from program to 
enroll in an evening program for adults after 
dispute with her sister who was reguhir par- 
ticipant of COPE 

Made Dross and coat enjiembic for niece; 1 
dress for herself which she modeled in Fash- 
ion Fair; Found full-time employment as 
clerk typist but remained with COPE 

Made denim tailored jacket, 2 evening gowns, 
^ink caftun, bathing suit with jacket- and 
pantsuil for 2 daughters; Won first prize for 
pink caftan which she also designed at Fash- 
ion F air competition 

Became employed as guard' but remained 
with COPE: Reading and math improved 
substantially 

Separated constructively to finish work in 
order to gel high school diploma and 
graduated; Also accepted for training as 
model; Made 1 dress for herself in sewing 
class 

Made pantsuil, evening gown, bathing suit for 
herself and dress for daughter; Made 4 
nshtrnys,.6 condles, 4 piaster molds, 3 tio dyo 
and Batik dye cloths; Much improvement m 
Math and Reading, bm she refused to' take 
additional Achievement tests; ''Hit" of the 
Fashion Fair t 

Made cotton dress for daughter in Sewing; 
Made 10 plaster of paris molds and 3 candles 
in Arts & Crafts 

Madfc numerous items in cemmics, candles, 
plaster molds, tie and batik dye and sold myst 
of these for profit; In sewing'made 3 dresses 
for herself, dress for granddaughter and suit 
foradoptetf son 

Completed a ceramic fruit stand, candles, 
plastic molds, and tie-dye materials; Made 
dress and dashiki from tie-dye material: Be- 
came employed as charwoman but remained 
with COPE: Guardian of 5 siblin^js 

Won first pince in Arts & Crafts competition 
at Fashion F^air for decorated stein; Also 
made4asTi trays. I lamp, a cookie jar, punch 
bowl and tea set; Reading and math showed 
tremendous improvement 

Made 2 dresses for her daughter and 2 piece r 
dress and jacket ensemble for herself; Spell- 
ing, reading, and math improved tremend- 
ously; Learned basics of typing but speed 



ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL STANTON PARTICIPANTS: 
Highest Grade Conipleted, Placement Test Results, Fundamental Achievement test 
' and Other Classroom Related Achievements 



Highest 



Placement Results 



Participant Grade Paragraph Mathe- 
Number^ Completed Reading m^tics 



52 



53 



56 



57 



58 



5*) 



a) 

t 



61 



62 



63 



(A 



10th 



7th 



12th 



2.0 



2.0 



7.0+ 



10th • 7.0i 



loth 7,0+ 



I2tl) 



12th 



7th 



11th 



3.0 



7.0 + 



7.0+ 



4.0 



7.0 



Fundamental 
Achievement Results 

Verbal Numerical 
Pre- Post- Pre- Posl- 



12th 6.0 



5th 



7.0+ 
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3.0 24 . 24 



3.0 



5.0 



5.0 



75 35 



nth 7.0+ ^ 2.0 



5.0 72 



5.0 



44 



4.0 



4.0 



5.0 



4.0 



4.0 



3.0 



88 



36 



43 



COPING SKILLS AND 
OTHER ACfflEVEMENT 

was slow: Hospitalized many limes for^is- \ 
thsma ' 

Dropped out of program due to transportation 
and child care problems: Made 4 plaster of * 
paris objects for herself 

Made green dress, beige pantsuU. 2 after-five 
dresses, pink sports jacket, buck A4ine skirt 
in Sewing. <Most or these were modeled in 
Fashion Fair 

Separated constructively from the program 
after reaching a typing speed of 55wpni: Pas- 
sed Civil Service Exam and found employ- 
mtnt as cjcrk typist; A devout Jehovah Wit- 
ness who sermonized daily 

Dropped out of program because of child care 
problems: While with COPE came to class 
sporadically and never began a project: Stood 
on the sidelines and watched " ^ 

Separated constructively from the program 
due to responsibilities of full time job at post 
office 

Made dress for herself and one for daughter; 
Separated constructively from program be- 
cause of responsibilities as officer in commu- 
nity and parent group and enrolled in evening 
GEO program at community school 

Dropped out of program due to lack of inter- 
est: Made I plaster mold. 2 candle holders 
and 1 ash tray in Ads A Crafts 

Separated constructively from program due 
to part time employment as beautician: Began 
pantsuit in sewing but did not" complete it; 
Claims to have received the ''Holy Ghost** 

Dropped out of program due to child care 
problems and son who was frequently ill N^ith 
asthsma attacks; Made 2 candles and 2 plas- ' 
ter molds in Arts A Crafts 

Separated constructively from COPE to 
enroll in secretarial training program at QIC 
shortly 'after coming to COPE 

Separated constructively from COPE to take 
job in candy factory in Virginia shortly after 
enrolling in COPE ^ 

Enrolled in Reading and Math Clinics only; ^ 
Had advanced to subtraction and addition of 
fractions; Vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension had improved, but need im- 
provement in spelling 

Mat4ered basics of typing and was typing 
27wpm: Progressed from addition of whole 
numbers to multiplication & division in 
Reading Clinic; Employed full time as nurse's 
aide 
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Evaluation by Mother Participants 

Mothers who continued with CpPE through June 
1975 were asked to write a paragraph about *'What 
COPE Means to.Me." The following are some of their 
evaluations. 

ASJritten by Participant No. 12 on 
June 22, 1975 ' 
What I Have Learned as a COPE Student: Math and 
Reading have been my most important subjects. Why? 
Because,! have learned the value of my dollar and how 
^ to spcnd It wisely. As for reading I can understand now 
why I have so many community problems. As a child 
my parents used to say to me if you don't know and 
want to know, ask questions. I myself find that in these 
days and at times I could carry that theory with me. 
. But now I find that since I have been coming to Mrs. 
Brown's class I now have a theory of my own. First of 
all I must give her my undivided attention. Second of 
all I must listen well. So therefore if I pay attention and 
listen well I can learn to sew, and also learn how to 
make ''something in fny arts and crafts class, and do 
very well. This is why,. how and hwen there is not a 
teacher apdund I can answer a lot of my own ques- 
tions. 

Written by Participant No. 16 on 
June 25, 1975 
What I Have Learned as a COPE Student: Sewing - 
t . I learned how to make a (dress sleeve perfect. I can 
study my pattern and understand it better. In my sew- 
ing class, I have made two pair of pants, three dresses 
and a pant suit.' 
, Math - In my math class, I can divide numbers much 
better than before and also in reading, I can under- 
stand what I am reading a little bit better than before. 

Arts and Grafts - 1 learned how to mix colors, howto 
paint, and about ceramics, plasting molding, tie dyeing 
and batik dyeing. 

Written by Participant No. 19 on 
^ July 30, 1975 

What I Learned from COPE: COPE is a very, very 
important project, and I really eiyoyed myself. And 
another thing, you will go on trips. If yoij would ask 
me about COPE, well all I can tell you is, that you 
should join it too. So now I will close my essay. I 
enjoyed COPE-very-muchjind I hope I can take some 
more trips. ^ 

Written by Participant No. 34 on 
June 26, 1975 

What COPE Has Done for Me: It. has helped me to 
beware of all prices and »/4 price sales and how to know 
whether it is really a sale or not. COPE has exposed 
me to many educational things by arranging trips for us 
• to various places. COPE has taught me to be well 
mannered and use poise at all times. COPE has taught 
me how to plan meals and write a groceim list i)efore 
going to shop for groceries. ^ 

COPE has taught me more easy ways to deahwith^ 
problems with my children. They also showed us many 
helpful films on how to deal with problems with chil- 
dren and how to care for our skin and many other 
^-^Hful films on things that we come in contact with in 
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everyday life. They also showed tapes on Black His- 
tory and important^Blacks. 

' Written by Participant No. 40 on 
July 30, 1975 

COPE is a very educational and interesting school. - 
Not only did I improve in my Sewing and Typing skills • 
but also by-my association with the instructors, Tve 
learned how to better cope with other people. In this 
way, I've been able to come out of my shell. I'm very 
glad to be part of COPE. Thank you sincerely. ^ 

Written by Participant No. 43 on 
June 22, 1975 
The COPE program to^me is an extraordinary pro- 
gram that I looked foi Not being on welfare I could ^ 
not find a program that would take a mother .who re- 
ceives support from her husband. What I have^ learned 
in this program is things that I as a housewife had 
forgotten which was spellingJimited to my grocery list. 
My mathematics was very poor. I went to the eighth 
grade. What was learned in mathematics was not usedr 
COPE helped me in all this. 

I love to sew but did not understand patterns so I did r 
not go in to the detail work which detained me. COPE 
is just the right program for mothers who live in their 
home without using her knowledge of what was 
learned in school. The dexterity of COPE gives em- 
ployment to all. As for the staff, to me they are filled 
with concern for mankind. As I say, the staff is love 
expressing itself. I express gratitude to all, Mrs. Bu- 
tler, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Green and Miss Wharton. 
COPE with it. 

P.S. If there is another program-^please do not leave 
me out. There is room for improvement. 

Written by Participant No. 44 on 
June 25, 1975 
I learned more about Math, how to'wori: with multi- 
plying. COPE has helped me with rpath. I can teach 
my children at home, so that it would be beneficial to 
them at school and in the near future. CORE helped me 
to read better. Reading is very important to learn how 
to speak, to talk correctly and also write letters. It is 
good for every parent to learn hovy to read. They can 
take good interest in their childrefi by helping them. 
Parents read to their children when they are infants; as 
they grow older, let them pronounce the words along 
with you. Every .parent should learn to read, this 
would help in school for their children. 

Tve learned to type. In order to type you must learn ^ 
to read. Typing can be beneficial to me in the nea^ ^ 
future. My job now is a community aide workei^ 
(monitor). Typing is part of my job. I have to type out 
and read and write reports. I go from door to door and 
take surveys. 

I erjjoyed myself very much in the COPE program. I 
hope that others in the Community have got some 
benefits out of it too. By going to the COPE program, I 
learned how to deal with the community, children, 
senior citizens, and family care, I hope that COPE 
could go on and on^ to help the family, the community 
and so on in>life and tj^ future. 
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Written by Participant No. 48 on 
June 22, 1975 

Dear FriencTs of COPE: Lwould like to thank you all 
for giving all of the ladies, of Stanton Dwellings the 
chance to participate in the program. It was a wonder- 
fulthing for me and a lot of the others. Mrs. Brown, in 
Reading and Math was a very good teacher; she took 
time to explain everything to the class. If you didn't 
understand she would make it clear for you. I would 
like to thank Mrs. Brown very- much. 

Mrs. Green was wonderful in Arts and Crafts. She 
has shown me how to make good ,use out of thjngs I 
had at home and was thinking they^'could not be fixed. 
This is a good thing because I don't have the money to 
buy lot^ of the things I need. I would like to thank her; 
it was *a joy to go there. Also Mrs. Butler is one of the 
best sewing teachers there is. She teaches .like it 
should be done. Everything "has to be just right which 
is as it should be. I have made some very nice things 
under her leadership. 

I would like to thank the National Council of Ne^O 
Wonnen for giving us a chance to go on trips that we 
would not have been able to take. The wonder.of it all 
was just out of this world. Please keep up the good 
work.^ love you all for what you have done for us. 
ThanKYou. ^ 

Written by Participant No. 50 on 
June 23, 1975 
What I Have Learned from Project COPE: I learned 
a lot from Arts and Crafts this year. It has helped me to 
make things for my family^and other people. I learned 
how to paint, sew, tie dye and about ceramics. I really 
enjoyed coming to school because it has helped my 
nerves. Butl hope I getthe chance to t^c some more 
courses in Arts and Crafts because this is really what I 
like doing for a job and career. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF FAMILIES 
WITH FEMALE HEADS 

Since one-tenth of all Americans now live in 
female-headed families— almost one-seventh of all 
children under 18 and almost one-third of blacks in this 
country; and since nearly 40 percent of these 21.3 mil- 
lion people are poor as the government deflnes pov- 
erty, this problem-ridden and growing population 
sub-group merits the serious attention of many agen- 
cies. These people make up a third of the poor: people 
in this country. They account for more than half of the 
black poor. Black and white together they are proba- 
bly the large3t identifiable group of poor people in the 
Nation; 

What causes the increase of these families — high 
rates of divorce and separation, increased participa- 
tion of women Jn the labor force, increased economic 
independence of women, the increase of single female 
heads who keep their illegitimate children and that 
single women may now adopt children, are some of the 
causes. Whatever the causes, they represent a change 
in the family structure, poverty with the attendant 
problcnjs and the opportunity of this society to come 
to grips with these problems constructively* In the late 
1970's values are changing, the society is in a transi- 
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tional stage, and care is needecl to preserve the 
humanizing values of family'life. How to communicate 
tn the family and relate menit)er$ of the fan^ily to the 
community jnvolycs processes of interaction which 
are the basis for building a ^ense of community. This 
feeling of community is very important to gaining con- 
trol of our local neighborhoods and cities. A sense of 
community may well be an essential element in reduc- 
ing crime in our cities to make them more livable for 
all. . 

COPE was able to come to grips with only some of 
the many problems of a small segment of this popula- 
tion. But the' experience was dynamic. Education for 
problem-solving became a joyous, fulfilling 'educa- 
tional program for the mothers and a rewarding ex- 
perience for faculty and staff. 

CONCLUSION 

During Phase II, COPE has successfully demon- 
strated a workable model of a Family Learning Center * 
for Low-Inc9me Mothers Who Are Heads of House- 
holds based oh the following principles: 

• That low-income mothers see themselves as' 
self-directing, independent personalities and re- 
spond to being treated with respect, to being 

, perceived as having the ability to run their own 
lives. 

• that low-income mothers c^n be helped to diag- 
nosef their own needs for learning, and discover- 
ingTor themselves what they need most to learh. 

• That low-income mothers can be involved- in 
planning and conducting their own learning. 
Educational technology, resource persons and 
learners working together on' translating diag* 
nosed needs into specific educational objectives 
and then designing learning experiences to 
achieve these objectives involved them in shar- 
ing responsibility for helping one another le^o. 

• That low-income mothers who^ are heads of 
households can evaluate their own progress to- 
ward their learning goals. COPE staff helped 
Inothers create devices for gathering evidence 
about the progress they were making, 'Skill per- 
formance exercises, and real problems faced by 
the learners were used as before and after mea- 
sures of progress in learning. 

• That new learnings can be grasped easily when 
they are related to the mother^s past experi- 
ences. COPE mothers*had a broad foundation of 
past experience on which to base new learning. 
Group discussion, the Qritical incident process, 
role playing, simulation exercises, skill practice 
exercises, case studies, and action projects were 
used successfully. 

\That new concepts or broad generalizations with 
life-^periences drawn from the mothers re- 
quired great care in assessment. 
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That solo mothers have their phases of growth 
and developmental tasks. Roles of worker, pa- 
rent, homemaker, daughter, citizen, friend, or- 
ganizational member, religious affiliate, and user 
of leisure time offer learning through the changes 
which occur in each social role. The sequences 
of learnings were strongly influenced by the de- 
velopmental tasks of the mothers. 

Solo mothers engage in learning in response to , 
pressures they feel from current life problems; 
their time perspective is one of immediate appli; 
cation. » 

That COPE had' some success with its Stantoiy 
Dwellings participants in spite of limited^space/' 
inadequate child care facilities and other Umitec^ . 
services. It is clear, however, that this popula- 
tion needs not only reality-oriehted educational 
programs with teachers who can relate to them" 
but also supportive services which enable the . 
learners to overcome their handicaps. 

That use of community services is vital to the 
Success of a program with this kind of popula- 
tion, but that greater integration is needed. 
Wherever large concentrations of low-income 
people occur ther.e should be close cooperation* 
of agencies to serve them. 




which human beings can become more compe- 
tent to live wrth and gain some control of local 
aspects of a frustrating and changing world. The 
process is a progression of events that is planned 
by participants to serve goals they have progres- 
sively xhosen. Development means social and 
personal change that moves iioward consciously 
chosen goals. 




That the problems of these mothers are related to 
the problems of the society, particularly to em- 
ployment and unemployment." Until a program of 
full employment is developed in which govern- 
mcnt^'bifWmes thl^'emproyl^^ 
business and industry have failed, these people 
can have little hope of full participation in the 
economy. 

t 

That there is great promise in strengthening the 
processes of the family as educator in the 1970's; 
the education of children by parents, the educa- 
tion of parents by children, the education of chil- 
dren by children, and the education of parents by 
parents especially in low-income families, v ^ 

That the family as educator requires productive 
relationships with the school and other commu- 
nity agencies based on education for participa- 
tion and action. 

That a family learning center program which 
links skills to responsible action at all ages puts a 
new dimension in education. When significant 
work and income are the outcome of academic 
success, adults who have been under-achievers 
show remarteble ability to learn. 

That the inner cities of the United States which 
have large depressed populaUons might benefit 
from programs which edHcate all members of 
families and relate* them to the community de- 
velopment process which is a social process by 
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University,. May, 1975. 
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Related to the Social Satisfaction of the Re- 
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Mrs. Norma Browa, Master Teacher of Reading and 

Mathematics 
B.S. Microbiology, Howard University, 1966 

, M.A. Adult and Continuing Education, Howard 

, ^ University, May, 1975. 

Thesis: !The Impact of Ecohomic, Social 
and Political Conditions on the Develop- 
ment of Adult Education in Jamaica." 

Miss Lillie B, Wharton. Community Coordinator 



B.A. 



Ho\V" 



M.A." 



Speech Pathology and Psychology, 
ard University, 1971. 

Speech Pathology, Howard University, 
May, 1975. 
Thesis; 'H-he Rdaiionship of Articulation 
to Phonetic Context Within A Pre-schtK>l 
Population." \ 

Mr. Alex Atta-Safoh, Master Teacher of Arts & Crafts 
B.A. Cape Coast University, Ghana, 1971 
M.A. Fine Arts, Howard University. 1974. 

Thesis: ''Adae in Ashanti." 
M.Ed. Adult and Continuing Education, Howard 
University, May, 1975. 

Mrs. Ernestine L. Jefferson, Coordinator of Volun- 
teers, 

B.A,^ Sociology, Virginia State College, 1%9 
■NJ.A. Social Work, Howard University, De- 
cember, 1974. 
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ing Center , 
B.S. ^ Education, Arkansas, A&M College, 1950 
M.A. Political Science, University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois, 1953 
Ph.D. Political Science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 1965. 
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Graduated from Cardoza High School, 
Washington, D.C., 1938. Studied j^rts and . 
crafts at the Lifetime Career School, Los 
Angeles, California, 1964-67. 

Mrs. LaVerne M. Butler, Instructor in Sewing 

, „ Graduated from Ballou High School. 

Washington, D.C. in 1966. Hefr mother was 
a tailor by trade and taught the trade to hec 
daughter. 

Mrs. Clara V. Cooper, Administrative Assistant 

Graduated from James Solomon Russell 
High Sch.ool, Lawrenceville, Virginia in' 
1966, Shet completed the. secretarial pro- 
gram at Juliet Garecr School in 1968, 

Mrs. Marguerite C. Selden, Consultant, Volunteer 
Program 

, B.S. Miner Teachers College 
M.A. Administration ahd Supervision, New York 
University. 

Additional study at Howard University, 
Catholic University^ and -George 
Washington University. Former Assistant * 
Superintendent, Department of Summer 
Schools, Continuing Education, and Urban 
Service Corps D.C. Public Schools. 

Mrs. Louise A. Kemp, Consultant, Training of Volun- 
teers 

B.S. Elementary Education, Miner, Teachers' 
College. ; 

M.A. Education (Remedial ^Reading) 1963, 
George Washington University. Further 
. Study - D:C. Teachers College, George 
Washington University, Howard Univer- 
sity. Washington, D.C. 
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Appendix A 




PROBLEMS 

You 



I 



Sponsored by the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC. 



IF YOU ARE A 



YOU,NG MOTHER-UNDER 35 YEARS OLD 

HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 

PHYSICALLY HEALTHY 

WITH LESS THAN 6 YEARS OF SCHOOLING 



/ 



IF YOU WANTTOTRY TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS BY HELPING DESIGN A f §OGRAM TO MEET YOUR NKEDS 



FAMILY LIVING EDUCATION 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
CITIZENSHIP PARTICIPATION 

GROUrewiLL BE FORMED AT STANTON pWELLINGS 
Fill-out the application form below 




Application: Uaye at the Management Office. 1556 Alabama Avenue, S. E. Please return completed form by August 30, 1974. 



NTAME:. 
PHONE: 



ADDRESS:. 



AGE: 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN:. 



THElk AGES: MALE. 



HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD Yes. 
FFMAI F. 



No^ 



DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE HIGHEST GRADE YOU COMPLETED IN SCHOOL I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8-9 



CHECK THE KINDS OF TOPICS WHICH INTEREST YOU 



□ CONSUMER EDUCATION 
(How to stretch your dollars) 

□ NUTRITION-Food and the Family 

□ SEWING-Making clothes for you and your children 
P READING 

□ ARITHMETIC 

□ ARTS Sl crafts 

□ HOME INTERIOR DECORATION 

□ FAMILY HEALTH 



□ COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND'HOW TO USE THEM 

□ lITTLE folk HAVE PROBLEMS TOO 

□ TYPING 

□ COOKING 

4 

□ COMMUNITY AND GOVERNMENT ' 

□ HOW TO HELP MY CHILD WITH SCHOOL WORK 

□ PLaViNED PARENTHOOD 

□ JOB TRAINING: kind? - - 

□ OTHER 



ERIC , (Usc'the other side of this sheet to explain more about what you want to l<am) 



Project COPE 

Application: Leave at the Management Office, 1556 Alabama Avepue^S. e' Please return completed form by August 30, 1974. 
NAME:: _ ADDRESS: ^ 



PHONE: . ^ AGE: _ HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD Yes No, 

"number of CHILDREN: . THEIR AGES: MALE FEMALE 



DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE HIGHEST GRADE YOU COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 1 2 3 4 ^5 6 7 8 9 
CHECK THE KINDS OF TOPlfcs WHICH INTEREST YbU 

□ CONSUMER EDUCATION □ COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND HOW TO USE THEM 
(How to stretch your dollars) » 

„ ' □ LITTLE FOLK HAVE PROBLEMS TOO 

□ NUTRITION-Food and the Family 

□ TYPING 

SEWING-Malcing clothes for you and your children L 

□ COOKING 

□ READING ' 
_ QXOMMUNITY AND GOVERNMENT 

□ ARITHMETIC 

□ HOW TO HELP MY CHILD WITH SCHOOL WORK 

□ ARTS & CRAFTS , — ^ 

Q PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

□ HOME INTERIOR DECORATION * * ' 

□ JOB TRAINING: kind? 

□ FAMILY HEALTH [ " 

n OTHFR ' ; 



y (^se the other side oLthis ^heet to explain more about what you want to learn) 

1. What would be the most convenient time for your classes to meet? . 

□ morning □ afternoon □ night 

Time . Time „ Time 



2. How many days a week would you want your classes to meet? 

□ ^days D-days ' □ 2 days , ^ 

3. How many hours per day would you want your glasses? 

□ ^ hours □ 3 hours □ 2 hours 

4. Please vvrite three class schedules you would like to see set up,*your first choice, your second choice and your third choice 
First choice Second choice _L_ Third choice 



5. In order to attend class is it necessary for you to bring your children to the center? □ yes - □ no 
If yes, \yould you Hkc to have day care services? □ yes □ no 

• •> - . ; 



The teacher, counselor, or other staff memfe 

--NAME: Mrs./Miss/Ms ^ 

ADDRESS: 



Project COPE 

Student Information Survey 

view the student and fill ouKthis form for the pdrticipant. 

Sex: M F Race: Negro White Oth^r_ 

Phone Number ' 




1. Your date of birth? Yr Mo Da 2, Where were you born?. 

_ How old were you when you moved away?« 



CITY 



STATE 



3. How long have you lived in Washington, D.C.? ^ycars, 4. How many years have you lived in this - 



community?. 



5, What is your marital status? Single Married* Separated Divorced Widowed 

6. How many children do you have? How many are living with you? How many children live with you \Wio arc not 

your own? Begin with oldest child, list your children first. Then list other children: put a star beside their names and 



indicate their relation to you. 



Name of Child , Age 



School Grade 



U out of school 
highcsi^'^rade 
completed 



Relation 



Cl^kif 
living away 
ft'om home 



7.^ How many people are there in your household? 

Name Relationship, 



How (nany adults'? 
.Occupation. 



What relatjves live in the Washington area? Parents Brothers or Sisters Where? 

8. Highest grade your parents complied: Father ' - Mother * ' 

What kind of work did (or does) your father do?«i_I Mother . 

10. Highest grade you completed in school Where? ; 

11. What is your primary occupation?: 12. What other kinds of jobs have yon had. 

your current work status? (chtick) ' ^ 

( ) Employed full time ^ 

{ ) Employed part-time 

{ ) Unemployed but seeking work 

{ ) Not seeking work-unemployed 

( ) Would like to be placed through this project 



. Their relation to you 

. Employed yes. 



. no 



13. What is 




no 



14. If workings name of employer ' * . 

15. What kind of work do, you do on this job? ^ x • , " ' 

16. Arc there skills you. want to learn to perform better on this job? Yes No If yes, what are th<^y? 17. if y 

not employed full lime, the main reason is * , * ' - y' 

( ) Unable to find work * " * 

( ) Keeping' house ' 
( ) In school 

( ) Disabled • - - ' 

( ) 'Cither (specify) . ^ * . «• 

18. Have you been enrolled in an ABE Program before? yes .^^ no If yes* how long were you in the program? 

Where? 19. Have you been enroHed in the WlN'Program? yes.-«_np. Why did you drop out? - . 

20. What Qther training programs have you been in? OIC Other.^ 

21. To what kind of job do you aspire to have in the next 5 years? , * 

22. Do you have a hobby? yes^^ no If yes, what is it? J ^ 



23. Are you ;i member of a church? yes_JL«no If yes.^what denomination?_____To what church, club or 

organizatiofrdo you belong? 

24. Are you a member of a political party? — « yes -1- no If yes, which party? Democratic Republican^ 

Other. 




25. Did you vote in the electjonVin 1974? yes no 

26. Arc you a member of any of the following organization? NAACP Urban League Civuj^sociation Labor 

Union PTaZ — Planned Parenthood Credit Union Daughters of Isis^—Motlj^j^Xlub aConsumer Buy- 
ing Group ^Cooperative . " 

27. In what recreational or social groiips do you have membership? , Do you Kold an office in any ofihc organiza- 
tions listed aboye? ye,s no If yes, what offices, in what organizations? - . 

28.. What are your reasons for participating in Project COPE? 



INDIVIDUAL 
READING 
PUteEMENT 
iNVENTORY 

♦form A 

,(FMdRM««rch Edition) 

by Edwffi H. Smith, Director 
FuiMl«m«fltal Education C«nt«r, 
FlofMa ttatt University 
•nd Woklon O. ir«dtmuo(l«/, 
AMO^«t« ProftMor of Education, 
^ Noiltiom IMnolt Unlvorslly 




Student's Test & Scoring Booklet 




AGE (if Child). 



ADDRESS. 



•Th«r« «r« two formi for thit 
tMt. Forn^ A and Form B. Eith«r 
form can b« uMd for i first 
t««ting. and th« aittrnat* form 
can |^«n b« u««d if rttttting 
It 4^rab(«. 



WHERE TESTED (School. Orftinlzitlori, ttc.) . 
DATE TESTED EXAMINER 



GRADE (if chiid). 



Score * ; 

Independent Level 

Instructional Level ^ i 

Frustration Level 

Present Language Potential Level 



Word Rocognltlon 



Paragraph Raading 



Checklist of Reading Difficulties 

I. Word Roc^itlon and Analysis Difflcuitlos 

1. Has tro^le with letter names and sounds . 

2. Does^t use configuration (word form) clues . 

3. Doesn't use phonetic analysis clues 

\ 

II. Slght*Sound Porcoption DIfficuttita 

1. Reverses letters « 

2. Reverses words 

3. Omits tetters 

4. Omits words 

5. Confuses words 

6. Confuses sounds 

7. Substituteiwords * « • . . 
» ^8/ Substitutes sounds 

9. Adds words 

10. Adds sounds 

11. Enunciates poorly 

12. ' Doesn't use punctuation clues 

hi; Comprehonslon Difficulties 

1. Doesn't get general idea 

2. Misses major details 

3. Doesn't cetain facts 

4. Doesn't follow directions 

5. Can't mal(e assumptions _ 

6. Can'jt draw inferences 



IV. Rate DIfficultioi 

1. Doesn't vary rate with difficulty and purpose 

2. Points finger at words 

3. Has erratic eye movements 

4. Phrases irhproperly 

V. Posturo DIfilcultlot ^ 

1. Holds material too close 

2. Holds material too far 

3. Holds hateriaj at incorrect angle 

VK Emotional Symptoms 

1. Has sweating palms ^ 

2. StutterSi stammers 
. 3. Blinks eyes often 

4. Has highi tense voice 

5. Bites nails ' 

6. Squirms, shuffles, etc. 

VII. Auditory Discrimination Difficulties 

1. Needs help with initial sounds 

2. Needs help with shon vowel sounds ' 

3. Needs help with long vowel spunds 

4. Needs help with word endii^s. 

5. Needs help with blends and afgraplis 
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FOLUKTT EDUCATIONAL COfirOftATION . 

CHICAGO* 



Copyright 1M9 by Foltttt Educational Corpo* 
ration. All rights r«aarv«d. No portion of thlt 
book may ba rtproduc»d in any form without 
wrltUn p«rmiwion of th« pubMthar. Manufac* 
tur«d in ttvi United StatM of Amtitica. 
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A|^ of Par- 
tkipwito 



SUMMARY TABLE 

^ . BACKGROUND OF ALL COPE PARTICIPANTS 

. AT STANTON DW.ELLIfciaS AND BETHUNE FAMILY LEARNING CENTER 

October - June. 1975 



Nunit>er 



Ages of Par- 
Children 



Clumber 



No. Children 
Per Mother 



No. of 
Mothers 



Number 
Children 



Varitai 

SUtus 



Number 











No Children 


0 


0 






18 - 24 years 




Below 6 yearj* 


.83 


1 - 3 children 


54 


108 


Single 


39 


25 • 34 years 


43 


6-12 years 


101 


4 - 5 children^^^ 


20 


.85 


Separa*(ed 


24 


35 - 44 years 


12 


13-18 years 


' .50 


6 children 
& over 




.61 


Married 


11 


45 years and over 


.4 


Over 18 years 


.20 








Divorced 
Widowed 


• 

.6 
.2 


TOTAL: 


82 


TOTAL: \ 


1S4 


TOTAL: 


82 


254 


TOTAL: 


82 


TOTAL 
Heads of 


UNDER 


36 YRS. 


69 








Households: 


71 



Hi|(h«st Grade 
Completed by 
PaHfeipaoU 

Above 12th grade 
' 12th grade 

^Ith grade 

lOth grade 

9lh grade 

• ' 8th grade 

7th grade 

and below 

TOTAL: 



Number 
I 

27 . 

19 

12 

9 

8 

6 
82 



instructional Levels of All COPE Participa^Io 
Reading and Math As determined By PjacementTnts 



Uvel 



7th grade and above 
6th grade . 
5th grade 
4th grade 
3rd grade 
2nd grade 
1st grade 



No report 



TOTAL: 



Reading 

39 
7 
12 

. 11 
1 
7 
2 
3 

82 * 



Math 

0 
1 

27 
29 
12 

7 

2 

4 

82 



••Individual Reading Placement Inventory. Form B, publishtdby Follet Educational Corp., Chicago, Illinois, l%9 
••Math Placement Inventory by Joseph B. Carter. Raleigh. N.C 1967 - 
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READING AND MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTIONAL tEVELS 
BY HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED AS REPORTED 
BY STANTON DWELLINGS' PARTICIPANTS 

Highest Grade Completed 

-Eighth Seventh Sixth Grade 
Grade Grade and Below 



Instnictlonal 


Twelfth 


Eleventh 


Tenth 


Ninth 


Levels 


Gmde 


Grade 


Grade 


.Grade 


Reading 










Sevenlh grade 










and above 


14 


5 


5 


3 


Sixth ^rade 


2 


I 


1 


0 


Fifth grade 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Fourth grade 


I 


2 


1 


4 


Third grade ' 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Second gradtf^ 


0 


1 


3 


0 


First grade 


1 


0 


0 


0 


No report 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL: 


2i 


12 


12 


8 



TOTAL 



Mathematics 

Seventh grade - 

and above 0 0 - 0 ^ 0 

Sixth grade 0 0 0 0 

Fifth grade 9 ♦ 5 5 0 

Fourlh'grade 9 4 3 5 

Third grade |. i . 2 " 2 . 

Second grade 0 I l 1 ; 

First grade i | 0 0 

No report '1 0 10 

TOTAL: 2\ .12 ,12 's 

READING AND MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS 
BY HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED AS REPORTED 
BY BETHUNE CENTER PARTICIPANTS 



1 


0 


1 


29 


2 


0 


0 


6 


1^ 


- 1 


0 


10 


0' 


0 


^ 0 


8 


'0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 . 


6 




0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


5 


2 


4 


64 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


21 


3 


0 ' 


1 


25 


1 


1 


1 


9 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


2 


4^ 


64 
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Instructional 
Levels 

Reading 

Seventh gratic 
and above 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 
Fourth grade 
Third grade 
Second grade 
First grade 
No report 

TOTAL: 

Mathematics 

Seventh grade 
and above 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 
Fourth grade 
Third grade 
Second grade 
First grade 
No refwrt 

TOTAL: 



Twelfth 
Grade 



4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 

2 

7 



0 
1 
0 
2 
! 
1 

0 
2 



Eleventh 
Grade 



5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
2 
,4 
0 
1 

0 
0 



Tenth 
Grade 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Ninth 
Grade 



0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 



U i) 



Highest Grade Completed 
Eighth Seventh Sixth Grade 



Grade 



3 
0 
0 

0^ 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 



Grade and Below TOTAL 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0^ 
0 . 
0 
0 
0 

0 * 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 



12 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 

18 



0 
1 
6 
6 
1 

2 
0 
2 

18 



49 



ECONOMIC STATUS OF OPERATION COPE PARTICIP^kNTS 

October 19^4 - June 1975 



COPE Location 



ECONOMIC STATUS 



Change in |tatus 



Total 



Employed 
No. % 



Unemployed 
N9. % 



Receiving 
Public. 
« Assistance 

No. % 



Removed from 
Public 
Assistance 

No. % 



Program exper*" 
ience Produced 
Employment 

No, % . 



Stanton Dwellings' 
Participants 

Selden-Thomas 
Participants 



^TOTAL: 



64 



18 



82 



17" 



22 



24.4 



02 



76.6 



49^ 



76.6 

35fj« 
72f,0 



10.9 



0.0 



8.5 



13 



20.3 



0.0 



15.9 



♦No change in status may be partially attributable to fact that program was terminated in its^ sixth week of operation. 
Unly 4 of these mothers who held jobs were not on public assistance. 

^he like figures for unemployed participants and participants receiving public assistance do not necessarily represent the same persons. Nine 
^^Mn ft, c ^ assistance were also employed on a part-time basis or on low paying jobs which could not fully support their families. 
h^u^nl: It ""^"^P^^y^^ receiving public assistance. Of these, five were married and supported by their 

husbands and two received social security payments. * / 



RATE OF SEPARATION OF OPERATION COPE PARTICIPANTS 



October 1974 - June 1975 



Site 


* Total No. 
COPE Parti- 
cipants 

Number 


Participants 
Who Remained 
With Program 

No. % 


Participants 
Who Separated 
ConstrMively^ 

No. * % 


Participants 
Who Dropped 
The Program** 

No. % 


Stanton Dwellings 


64 


25 


39.1 


15 


23.4 


24 37.5 


Sclden-Thomas 














(Bcthune Family 




\ 










Learning Center) 


18 


18 


100.0 


0 


" 0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


TOTAL: 


82 


43 




15 




24 


Average * 




t 










Percent: 
♦i^ * ..'..^ • _ * 0 


100% 




52.4 




18.3 


29.3 • 



♦♦F^^r^^Tr„;c T I V; u ;:^nJl puiut.panuN wno iciKme curb program tor employment, job training or other educational opportunities. 
!^ ^^^^ ^^"^^^^^ for reasons^othcr than employment Job training or educational opportunities arc referred to as 

urop*A)uis. > 



A T o-r A ^r^r^i.,^J^^S^Jl9^rP^ ALL PARTICIPANT MOTHERS 
A,T STANTON DWELLINGS AND BETHUNE FAMILY LEARNING CENTERS 
. IN RELATION TO THEIR AGES' 

(October 1974 -June 1975) 



GRADl^ I 

1 




NUMBER OF MOTHERS BY AGE 






18-24 years 


25-34 years 


35-44 years 


Over^4s^^ 


TOTAL 




old 


okl 


old 


years old^ 


Twelfth 


7 


17 


4 


0 


^ 28 
' 19 


Eleventh 


5 


' 9 


4 


1 


Tenth 


4 


8 


0 


0 


12 


Ninth 


3 


6 


0 


0 


9 


Eighth 


3 


3 


1 


1 * 


8 


Seventh 










and below 


1 


0 


3 


2 


6 


TOTAL: 


23 


43 


12 


4 


82 



AT STAmoMtPf^ls^fi^i'm^l^m CENTERS 
IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF CHILDREN 







(October 1974 - 


June 1975) 










NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER MOTHER 






GRAD£ 


fNumi>vr 


Number 


Average No, Chil- 




* 




Mothers 


Children 


dren Per Mother 






Twelfth • 


28 


66 s 


2.36 






Eleventh 


19 


65 


3.42 






Tenth 


12 


31 


2.58 






Ninth 


9 


30 


3.33 






Eighth 


833 


4,13 








Seventh 












and^below 


6 


29 


• 

4.83 - 






TOTAL: 






Overail 






82 


254 


Average: 3.10 





AGE OF PARTICIPANT MOTHERS AT STANTON DWELLINGS 
RELATED TO AGE OF THEIR CHILDREN 





> NUMBER OF CHILDREN BY AGE OF MOTHER ' >- 


18 - 24 Yrs. Old 

Number Total No. 
Mothers Children 


25 - 34 Yrs. Old* 

Number Total Nor. 
Mothers Children 


35 - 44 Yrs. Old 

Number Total No. 
Mothers Chifdren 


Over 45 Yrs. Old 

Number Total No. 
Mojthers Children 


Below 3 yrsM^kl 
3-5 years old 
6^12 years old 
13-18 years old 1* . 
Over 18 years old 
TOTAL: 


9 . II 

8 ' 18 
6 » , 7 
4 9 
1* ^ 1 . 
18** 41 


5** 5 
19 27 
25 ' ' 51 
12 8 
0 0 
32** 9^ * 


1 1 

1 1 
10 15 

16 2 

2 5 
^10** 38 


0 0 
0 0 
3 6 
* 5 
3 13 
^ 4** 24 



borne mothers m each age group were counted more thjfn once because they had children in different age groups. Thus the figures in the total 
column reflect the actual number of mothers in each of tht four age groups. . » » f e 
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D. C. SERVICE AREAS 

^ AND 

1370 
CENSUS TRACTS 

. fflEPAREO BY THE. D.C. GOVERNMENT 
AND 

NATIONAL CAPITAl 
PUNNING CCVMISStON 



NOTES ON SERVICE AREA #6 

The People of the District of Coliafihia - A Demo- 
graphic^. Social, Economic and Physical Profile of the 
Districfjif Columbia and ifs Nine Service 'Areas D.C. 
Government: Office of Planning and Management 
(629-5011) 

More than 6 out of every 10 women with children 
under 18 years of age and no husband present are in 
• the labor force. 

Service Area 6— Model Cities Neighborhood: 48% of 
families headed by women ^vith* children in poverty. 
In general— Model Cities Area has 61% of families 
headed by women with children in poverty. , 

In each area of the city, cxcQpi Area 6, most women 
with children and no husband present, are in the labor 
^••^c, or try to work. 



Service , Area 6 — Model Cities Neighborhood: Has 
highest concentration of social, econtmic and physical 
problems among the 9 areas. Intensity of problems is 
generally much greater than in other areas and usually 
pervasive throughout. 

Physical Profile: In heart of central city region, mov- 
ing across inner N.E. & N.W. sectors of D.C. North of 
major downtown, office and national monument areas- 
of the city. One of the older portions of the city with 
neighborhoods such as, 'Mower Cardozo," "Shaw," 
N.W.#1 and N:E,#1 urban renewal project areas, 
^*Stanton Park'' in the east and 'Trinidad'' in its N.E. 
tip. Hardhit by 1968 city disorders along with the gen- 
eral deterioration that had already set in oveV the last 
decade or more.i 

Borders: Fla. Avenue— North; Mass. Avenue — South; 
16th Street— West; North Capital Street— East. - 
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Housi/fg: Old, poor condition, compared with other 8 
areaS;jhigh land values; houses mostly ''attached** or 
row. * 

School s: Dunbar High; Armstrong Adult Education 
Center ^Technical). Elementary: Gage, Grimke, 
Langstjon, Garrison. 

Age Distribution: Significant percent under 19 years of 
age. If ,645 single persons. j 

Familih: 15,490 family-units in area. I o^ 61% had . 
childre^i under 18 years of age. Of the 9,3 n] over 37% 
jvere headed hy women— ow of the highef-figures in 
the city. • . 

i'^^S' ^^^^ '^^ (36%) of all families h^d less than 
$5,000 income in 1970. Largest percfentage)in the city. 

^^""^"^^ '^^^ '^55 ^han $7,000 and72% of the 
15,490 fumilies had less than $10,000. 

Poverty: Of population,' over 23,000 in pbverty. All 
^^families-in-poverty-rntmbcrtr74ti3rr/4th~^^^ 
familids. Of the family group with children in poverty, 
64% were headed by women. 

Public Assistance: Payments reach one (I) in every 5 
persons in the area including 35% of the related chil- 
dren. Of {\\^ number of families in poverty in the area, 
3,741, 28%, wereVecipients of public assistance. Al- 
though there were 23,000 persons in poverty, 15,000 
persons were certified for food stamps, * " 

By and large, Area 6 ranks second or first both in the 
number of the population who are in poverjy and who ' 
are recipients of various froms of public ajisistance. 
Education— LargQsi percentage, 69%, of |ts popula- 
tion 25 jf,ears of age apd over have not completed high 
school. About 1 in 5 completed high schooll(only). 5% 
have had 4 years of college or more. On a comparative 
basis, these figures rank the area lowest ih levels of 
educational attainment. • • 

Social Problems— high incidence of ''social** prob- 
lems; juvenile referrals, births out of wedlock^ ven-* 
ereal disease, crime, addiction, low earning. 



Women m Labor Force— V^omen with children under 
18 years of age and no husband present are among the 
lowest participation rate of any area. 



FROM: Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson " 
^ Director, Operation COPE • 

National Council of Negro Women 
Suite 832 

1346.Connecticut Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone: 233-2364 

April 9, 1975 ' . 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Are you a young mother, head of household, 35 years old or 
^younger, wit h pro blems ofjchildrer^^rctcjhin^ 

fats* andlgcTtlng commumty services? 
Would you like help in developing family coping skills such 
as Consumer Education? Sewing? How to help your child ' 
Nvith homework? Arts and Crafts? Typing? Would you 
like to join a reading and math clinic •A'hich will help you 
solve real problems? Would you like help in preparing for 
a job? ' 

Would you like to join a program in which you determine 
what you need and help decide how you can learn to meet 
these needs? 

THEN, JOIN OPERATION COPEtr! 

COPE is a fecial demonstration project sponsored by the 
National Council of Negro Women ^nd funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education'to help young solo mothers de- 
velop family coping skills. COPE, places emphasis on« 
learning situations with realistic and attainable successes ' 
as well as providing laboratory experiences in family liv- 
ing, basic educatiq;!, and citizenship. 

COPE has two location: 1854 Alabama Avenue, S.E., and 
NCNW Council liouse, 1318 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
where the Bethune Family Learning Center will be de- 
veloped. 

For information, call 223-2364 and ask to speak to Mrs. 
COOPER. - 




ADULT FAMILY LIFE RELATED TASKS AND EDUCATION (Havighurst) 

a6E: 18 19 20- >4i 22-24 25-34 35-44 ' 45-54 55-64 



6S&& 



vtr 



1 



Rearing children 

I -""T 1 

Starting a family 



Adjusting to decreasing physical 
strength and health 

I I I 

Accepting and adjusting to 
PsychologicaJ changes of 
middle ages 

. ~*~\ \ 

Adjusting to aging parents 

Assisting^Teen-age children 
to become responsible happy a^dults 



Manaeine a home Establishing, maintaining Establishing Satisfaction 



, an economic standard 
of living 



physical living 
arrangements 



Getting started in 
an occupation 



Upgrading and changing 
occupation 



I I 

Adjusting to retirement 
and reduced income 



Learning to live with 
a marriage partner 



Selecting a mate 



Finding a congenial social group 



I I 

Relating dneself to 
one's spouse as a 
partner ^ 



Adjusting ta death of a 
spouse 



Develop adult leisure 
time activities 



Establish an explicit affiliation 
^ one's age group 
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OPERATION COPE FASHION FAIR 

Funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
Sponsored by the National C<juncil of Negro Women, INC 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.^. (Suite 832) 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Fi-iday. June 13. 1975 ' 
Doijglass Recreation Center 
19th and Stanton Terrace, S.E. 

^ i^ROGRAM • 

Presiding , Or. Edmonia W. Davidson 

Director, Opcr^ition COPE 

GREETINGS ^ , . . .Mrs, Peggy Jackson ,s 

, ' COPE Participant 



SKIT: "Mother and Child Learning Together" ^ • cope participants 

(Mrs. Gertrude Durham and son -Stanley, Mrs. Peggy Jackson, Mrs. Deborah Davis) ^ 

PANEL DISCUSSION: "What COPE Has MeailTt to Me" COPE I'articipants 

(Mrs. Gertrude Durham. Moderator; Mrs. Deborah Davis. Mrs. Diane Diggs. Mrs. Mary Elmore. Mrs. 
Carol Hill. Mrs. Peggy Jackson, Mrs. Sudie Neely.) 

PARTICIPANTS "SHOW AND tELL": ARTS & CRAFTS Mrs. Avalort Green 

. , Arts Sl Crafts Instructor 

. ^ Participants from Arts i Crafts Class 

Commentator for Ceramics Mrs. Carol Hill 

Commentator for Plaster Molding Mrst Sudie Neely 

Commentator for Tie Dyeing & Batik Dyeing .W. . .Ms. Gail Mickel 

* PARADE OF FASHIONS Mrs. Uveme Butler 

^ « Sewing Ijistructor 

CATEGORIES: Children's Clothing 

(Modelled by Children of COPE Participants) 

Sportswear 
* Swimvyear 

After Five Wear ' ' ? 

Evening Wear 

PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES 
'AWARDS AND PRIZES 

Judges of Arts A^Crafts: .Ms. Lillian Lamont. Ms. Christine Glover and Ms. Lillian Gant 

Judges of Sewing: Ms. Jean Hayes, Mrs. Dorothy Dow 

CLOSING REMARKS" ^ * 

kEFrtESHMENTS • * ' . . 

COPE PARTiqPANTS 

Deborah Davis Mary Lyies 

^ Diane Diggs ' * F. Ruth McCain 

^ Gertrude purham Eleanor McDowell 

Mary Elmore Josephine McDuffie 

Helen Freeman Yvo/ine McGregor 

Minnie jpreene Carrie McKnight ^ ' \ 

Betty^oins« ^ Gail Mickel 

Carol Hill Agnes Moore 

Denise Jackson Barbara Nash 

Janice Jackson Sudie Neely 

Peggy Jackson Clara M. Nelson 

Mary Jenkins * Virginia Parker* 

Diane Lewis Ella Tucker 
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Appendix B Volunteers 



OPERATION COPE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC. 



PROCEDURES FOR 



VOLUNTEER RECRUITMENT PROCEDURE 



ASSESSMENT 
OF 

VOLUNTEER NEEDS 



APPOINTMENT 
OF 

COORDINATOR 
OF VOLUNTEERS 



* PLACEMEfCf 



ORIENTATION 
SELECTION 

AND 
REFERRAL 




•^3 

iBLISHMENT 
, OF 
REGISTER 







^ PROJECT 


DIRECTOR 








ASSESSMENT 

' OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
(Interests & Abilities) 
■I II » 



APPOINTMENT 
OF PROJECT LIAISON 
(COPE CONTACT) 



AFFILIATE 
lEADERSHI? 




(letter addressed to presidents of loc«l chapters of 
« National Affiliates and to presidents of local sections,)' 

naiionai council of neoRO women, inc. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS f346 Connecticut Ave.. N.W . Washingto?!. 0 C 20036 
TELEPHONE 202/223-2363 



February 14, 1975 



Dear 



Operation COPE Is r specl«l experimental^ project funded by 'the 
U.S. Office of Education under the Adult Education Act. It Is sponsored 
In. the District of Columbia by the National Council of Kegro Women. 
Enclosed is a brochure about COPE. 



The program Is designed to 
holds', 35 years of tL^e and under 
8 years In reading and arlthmetl 
hplp these young women who have 
of family -living skills, basic e 
has developed a family learning 
Avenue,', S.E. , and a second cente 



1318 Vermont Avenue, ^.W. 
I/earnlng Center. ' 



which 



serve female head^ of low-Income house- 
whose school achievement Is less than 
c as measured by standardized tests. To 
difficulty Coping 'with life In the are^ 
ducatlon, and effective parenthood, CX)PE 
center at Stanton IXi^ellljigs, 1854 Alabama 
r will be developed at Council House, 
will be knowri» as the B«thune Family 



m thlSis 



Volunteers are being recruited to serve In thills program and 
enhance its impact. The National Council of Negro Women is depending 
on the local chapters of. Its national affiliates to provide leader- 
ship in developing a program of recruiting, training, and placement 
of volunteers. ^ 



Enclosed are three copies of a form which we are asking you to 
use to provide leadership from your organization. Please keep one 
form for yourself and give the two other forms to the person you 
designate as your organizational representative with COPE. The 
represenfatlva will recruit volunteers and put their names on the 
form. She will keep one form for herself and send the^other copy 
to cope's Coordinator of Volunteers, Ntrs. ''Doris Talbert/ We hope 
we wlil be addling names to the volunteers continuously. 



Thapk you for helping COPE. 



Sincerely yours, 



SWdXTvc 



Edmonla W. Davidson, Ed.D. 

"Director 

Operation poPE • 



maRY mcLeoD seTHune cenTenniaiYeaR 

1875-1975 



FOUNDER'Kfafy Mcleod Belhane 
PRESIDENT OofOlhy I HoigM 
AFFILIATED WITH: Nal onal Ccu'^ctt of Wo^t^n ot 
iht Uo'iod Suits/m!efnaii(>na»Ccn<nc»Jot wonnen 
Navortai Asstmbiy ia Social Po'<cy A Otvefopmoni 
Ccfitnt>utiQns tte <ieiiuct'bto /o/tocomo ux purposes 
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February 19, 1975 



^ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC. 

N 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , Suite B32 
Washington, O.C. 20036 



What is COPE? 

COPE a Special Experimental Project funded by 
the U.S. Office of Education under the Adult Education Act. 
The program is sponsored in the District of Columbia by the 
National Council o'f Nogrb Women, ' ^ 



Whom Does It Serve? 

COPE is designod to serve 100 female heads of 
households, 35 years of age and under who have >J:ess than 8 ' 
years of schooling as pleasured by a standardized achieve- 
mont test in reading and arithmetic, and whose'' low income 
places them in the poverty group. These women generally have 
such difficulty co^sing.with life situations that they need 
extensive- assistance v/ith family living skills, basic 
education, and effective parenthood and citizenship roles, 
project COPE is planned to help meet their needs. 

COPE needs volunteers who will be interested in 
working w^ith these mothers. 



How Do Volunteers Help? 

Some of tho activities are: 
Tutorina 

Providina counscllinq services 

^•'orking in a community information nnd refexral 
center housed in the Bethuno Family Center 

Processing instructionaj materials 

Performina clerical duties 

Sharing your area of specialization in ways 
which help meet the needs of Adult Basic 
Education participants, such as: a physician 
may develop a (lealth booklet; -a lawyer may 
help with specific legal problems; a nurse 
may speak to croups about nursing as a career. 



• 1, 

3. 

4. 
5- 



COPE NEEDS YOU! 




February 19, 1975 



NATIONAL COTJNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC. . L-^ 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W,,- Suite 832 -~JrT 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Operation COPL neeas volunteers.. We hope you 
will be willing to serve. 

COPE has develbped a laboratory prbgram for 
mothers who -are heads pf households at Stanton Dwellings. 
This IS one kind of family learning center but the second 
N S ^?v,^° be developed at Council House, 1318. Vermont Avenue, 
N..VT. This will be called the Bethune- Family Learning Center 
As you know, there was a fire in Council House which has 
!!I!nL®''u®"^i''® repairs necessary. Until .the renovation of the 
center has been completed, the training program for the volun- 
teers will take place at the headquarters of the National 
Suitr832 ^^^^ Connecticut Avenue, 'N. W. , x 

You may know that Dr. Edmoni^ W. Davidson is the 
Director of Operation COPE. 

COPE needs volunteers to serve in many capacities 
and we are asking your assistance in recruiting volSnteers 
for the program. Please have interested and willing persons 
complete and return the enclosed application before 
March 5, 1975, to: 

Mrs. Doris E. Talbert 
Coordinator of COPE Volunteer Services 
National Council of Negro Women 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Suite 832 

Washington, D. C. 20036 
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February 19, 1975 



NAME: 

i 

ADDRESS : 
/ PHONE:. 



SPECIAL 
INTEREST: 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC. 
1346S«JiBectlcut Avenue, N.W. , SuJ^te 832 
) Washington, D.C. 20036 



Yes, I will be a COPE Volunteer. 



PLEASE MAIL TO: 



Mrs. Doris E.*^ Talbert 
Coordinator of COPE Volunteer Services 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. V.'. 
Suite 832 

Washineton, D. C. 20036 

Tel: 223-2364 



i 
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OPERATlbN COPE 

a 

• Sponsored by the National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. (Suite 832) 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

KICK-OFF MEETING 

Tuesday, March 18, 1975 

12:45 - 3:30 P.M. 

Bunker Hill Elementary School 
^14th'& Michigan Avenue, N.E. 

Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson Presiding 
Director, Operation COPE 

Opening 

General Registration , Qofftt ^pur 

.o ' Mrs. Ef^ma Carter, 

D.C. School System . . . : , Principal, Bunker Hill School 

National Council of Mrs. Dorothea Tolson, 

Negro Women. National Vice-President 

Adult and Vocational 

^' Dr. Barbara Chandler, 

U.S. Office of Education^ .€dKcation Program Specialist 

Social Background and br. Edmonia Davidson, 

deration CQPE JDircctor 

Adult Education Mrs. Mary Turner, 

Demonstration penter Director. 

„ . The Honorable Willie Hardy 

Keynote Speaker ! , .^.G. Councilwoman, Ward 7 



— Panel Discussion— "* 
Mrs. Doris Talbcrt, Panel Moderator 
Operation COPE, Cooridnator of Volunteer Services 

i 

Operation COPE • ^Miss Lily Wharton. 

Family Learning Ccnteitv . ^ Learning Center 

Stanton Dwellings ;, ...Community .Coordinator 

Operation COPE Mrs. Shirley Bailey Coordinator 

Bethune Family Learning Center Bethune Family Learning Center 

Operation COPE ' Mrs. Doris Talbert 

Vdlunteer Program Volunteer Coordinator 

» Mrs. Louise Kemp, Consultant 

Volunteer Training 

D Public Schools . * ■ Mrs. Ella Scales 

Qothing Center Director 

Coffee Break - Volunteer Registration 

^Displays ami Demonstration: Academic Support Programs-. 

Si^ciaNSgryice Resources / 
0^rationX:QPEj.^mily Learning Center, 

Canton DwStlmgs Activities 
National Council of Negro Women Materials 

^"P""P -^^^i^.; Mrs. Marguerite Selden, 

Consultant, Operation COPE 
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Time 

Avmllmble: 



opLrtHrioN COPE 
oluwtccr Registration Form 



(Distributed a^all Volunteer 
programs. ) 



Address \ 



Kinds of Past and 
Present Employment :^ * 



Phone : 



Areas of Interest in 
Volunteer Service: 



Day(s) 
Available: 



ERIC 
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Volunteer Service Rerlstrttlon Fori^ 

OPERATION COPE 

Sponsored by the 
National Council of Ne^ro Women, Inc. 



Time: 



Date: 



NAME 

Please indicate title: 

Vrs . . MlSfl Mil 


ai^ukaoo ' ZIP 


PHONE NO. 


ORGANIZATIONAl 
MSMBRRSHIP 










2. 
















3. 








4. ' • 


t 

i 






5. . . 








* 

6. 






4 


7. 








,8. 






• 


9. 








1 

10, 


. . . - 




« 



. (All, persons who attended a meeting of volunteers were" asked to register on this forijO 
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PRESS RELEASE 3/11/75 



From: Dr. Edmonla Davidson To: 
Director, Oneratlon CX)PE 
National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N,W. (Suite 832) 
Washington, D, C, 20036 



Are you a young mother, head of household, 35 years of age or younger, with 
problems of children, stretching your money, getting community services? 

Would you like help with coping skills such as Sewing, Art's and Crafts, Typing, 



and Improvement in Reading and Math which will help you find a job?. 

You can choose what you need, and more, by joining Operation COPE, 

COPE is a project of the National Council of Negro Women which is sponsored by 
the U,S. Office of Educationj to help you.^itnprove your way of living. 

Call 223-2364 and ask to speak to Mrs, Cooper, 



< 

'3^ir^75 Sent^ta t\i0 following newspapers: ' The Informer ; Metro Shopper ; 
* Afro">Amerlcan ; Washington Star-N'ews ; Washington Post . 

WML-TV: WMAL Radio^: WAVA - Radia; Wor'- -Radio? WOOK - Radio; WUST - Radio; 
ymc - Radio; WTOR Radio ^ 



J 
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opehation cope 

. Sponsored by the National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. (Suite 832) 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

ORIENTATtoN SESSION FX)R VOLUNTEER TRAINING 

Thursday, March 27, 1975 
10:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 

^ Blair Elementary School 

6th and Eye Streets, N.E. 

Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson Presiding ^ 
(Director, Operation CX>PE) 

Opening 

General Registration ...... Coffee Hour 

^'"n'^i^Tu V. - * . Mrs. Alameda Hansborough, 
. D.C. School System Asst. Director, Projj^ct CALL 



SoclaUBackground-and ^DrT^dmWlT-W"DavWohT~ 

ppcratlon COP^l . , Director 

Ov^vlew": Volunteer Training - Mrs. Louise Kemp, C«,sultant 

^°<'^<^^rea / Volunteer Wning " 



# . 



Defining Volunteer Roles .1 ......... . Consultant, Operation COPE' 

Coffee Break ~ Volunteer Registration ' 



. Plan^ning Session for Academip and Social 
Service Volunteer Supports 

Washington Technical 

Institut.e Cooperative . • Mrs. H. G. Holmes, " 

Extension Services . . , Instructor 



(Mrs. Isabel Belt, Instructor 
( 

Project CALL (Mrs. Josephine Peace, Instructor ^ 

(Mrs. Mary Barbour, Instructor 

■Mrs. Marguerite Selden, . 
**'*P*'"P Consultant, Operation COPE ^ 



OPERATION COW 

Funded by the U. *S* Office 'of Education 
Sponsored, by the National Council of Mtfro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N* W. (Suite 832) 
Waahli^ton, D* C* 20036 

TRAINING SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Thursday, April 24, 1975 
y 10:3o a,«* * 12:30 noon 

Blair Ele«entary School 

6th and Eye Streets, N. v . 

Dr* Edmonia W* Davidson, Presiding 
Director, Operation COPE 



Openinff 

General Registration . \ ' * ^T^offee Hour 



Greetings . . * Dr. Edmonia W« Davidson, 

, / ^ Director 

Susaary Report of Previous Training 

Session ^ • lirs. Louise Keap, 

Consultant, Voltinteer 

,^ ! N . „J Txaining ,_Operation..COH: ^ 

Demons t ra t ion : ^ Adul t Mat hema t ics . 

^ Improvement Techniques * ^ 

^For Voiupteers Mrs'. Louise Buckh^ 

Instructor, Project ^GALL 

» ^ ■ 

COFFEE BREAK - VOLUNTEER REGISTRATION^ 

Discussion: '*You And The. Food 

Stamp Program** Mrs. Hattie Holmes 

* . . , * Instructor 

Washington 'Technical Ini^. 

Demons t rat ion: **Mini"-Gardening** Mr /William Allen 

Specialist in Vegetable Gardens 

COMMITTEE WORK SESSION RBRIOD 

Recruitment Committee Mrs. Veta Harrisoni 

rwoman 

Social Service **Hot Line^' Committee Miss Barbara Stockton, 

Co-chairwoman 

th-s. Arnete Molley, 
Cc-chalrwoman 



Program Support Committeo . i ♦ Mrs. Glridjis Harris 

Chairwostan 



Wrap-Up ♦ ♦ . ♦ ♦ . Mrs. Marguerite Selden, 

Consultant, Operation COPE 
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ORRATtON COPE 

Funded by the U. S. Office of Education 
Sponsored by the National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. (Suite 832) 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

s* 

TRAININC SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS 

9 ' '. ' ■ 

Thursday, June. 5, 1975 

10:30 A.M. - 'l2:^0.P.M. 

Dr..Edmonla W. Daviclson, Director 

Operation COPE, Presiding ^ 



Opening 

General Registration 



Coffee Hour 



Greetings 



Dr« Edmonla W. Davidson, 

. Director 



Tie.il?ye ing ai^^^ Plai t ic^ 
Moldliv. 



• t • • • 




ARTS U CRAFTS HEMONSTRATION 
"AND PARTICIPATION 



Interior Decoratinc Tips 



Paren" Child Craft Activities 



Volunteer Assignments 



Planning for In-service Vr»ining 
On>Slte Tour • • . 



Wrap-Up 
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Mrs« Avalon Greeny 

Ar is k Crafts Instructor 

Operation CQPE 

Mrs. Viola Wllks, Interior 
Decorator, . Volunteer 
Operatioii COPE 

Mrs. Barbara D« Gross, 
Participant 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Ernestine Jefferson, 
Coordinator, Volunteer 
Services 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Louise Kemp, Consultant 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Ernestine Jefferson 
Coordinator of Volunteer 
Services 

Operation COPE 



Mrs. Marguerite Selden, 
Consultant / ' " 
Operation COPE' 
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OflSRATION OOVR 

runted hf tte U. S. Office of Education 
SpoiiMrtd bjr tte National Counoll of Ntgro WoMn, Inc. 
1346 Gonaactlcut Av«nM, N« W« (Sulta 832) 
WasUntton, D« C\ 20036 

Nittlanal Oounoll of J^ro WoMn, Inc. 
Affiliate RacruitMnt lif«tlnc 
for Oparation OOFK^ 

Thuradaxi May 29, 1975 
10:30 A. II. ^ 12:30 
Saldan-ThoMaa Coantnlty HouM 
2011 - 13th StrMt, N. W« 



Dr, EdMonla ¥• Dayldaon, Praaldlnf 



Dixftctor, OpeMtlon CQK 



Opaniac 

General Raflatratloa Ooffaa Hour ^ 

Gra«tlnc' • • « • • * • • • • Ifir. Bciionia W« fiiirldida, 

Olraetor 

Brlaf Ravlew 

^ Oparatlon COR , * * Or. Ed«onla W« Davldaon, 

, Director 

/ • • 

iVoluataar Racruitnant ^ 

Protrtm Aaport • « Mra« Brma^lna Jaffaraon« 

" Coordinator 

OparAtion COR Voluntaar 
Sarvlota 

On Sita Tour « • Mlaa Llllla Wharto^, 

Conmnity Coordinator, 
Operation COR 

, Coffee 

RacruitMttt Appeal 

to MCNV Atf iliatea . ^ Mra« Marfuerite Selden^ 

' Conaultant, Operation 

,00R 

Wrap^Up \ \ lira. Louiae Xenp, Conaultani, 

Volunt^r Training, Operation 

core 

c 
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OpITRAtlON CO^ ~ 

Funded by the U. S .-Office of Edupation 
Sponsored by the National Council of Ne^ro Wo-nen, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. (Suite 832) 
Washincton, D. C. ^0036 

TRAIKIJC SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Thursday, June 5, 1975 
10:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. 

<f 

.Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson, Director 
Operation COPE, Presiding 



Opening 

General Registratiptf 



Coffee Hour 



Greetings 



ARTS k CRAFfS DEMONSTRATION 
AND PARTICIPATION 



Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson, 
Director 



Tie-Dyeing and Plastic 
Molding 



Interior Decorating Tips^ • 

Parent Child Craft Activities 

* * » 
Volunteer Assignmfents 

} 

Planning for"*ln-service Training 
On-Site Tour • • . > . 



Wrap-U 
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TO 



Mrs. AvAlon Green, 

Arts ft Crafts Instructor 

Operation COPE 

Mrs. Viola Wilks, Interior 
Decorator, Volunteer 
Operation COPE * 

Mrs. Barbara D. Gross, 
Participant 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Ernestine Jefferson, 
Coordinator, Volunteer 
Services 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Louise Kemp, Consultant 
Operation COPE 

Mrs. Ernestine Jefferson 
Coordinator of Volunteer 
Services 

Operation COPE 

Mrs. Marguerite Selden, 

Consultant 

Operation COPE 
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naiionaL council of neoRO women, inc. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
TELEPHONE: 202/223-2363 



May 20, 1975 



^ A major source of the* Immeasurable reservoir of strengths, skills, 
and influence which the National Council of N^gro Women reflects, is 
due to the tremendous membership structure and potent ia-1 of its 27 
national affiliate organizations. The National Council of Negro Women 
serves as a ^nique unifying mechanism for concentrating the efforts of 
millions of its members in continuing the mission of our founder, Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune. , 

One of (he National Council oX^ Negro Wofnen*s major thrusts in'^ 
area of basic education is Operation COFG. Operation COPE is; 

•A Special Experimental Demonstration Project funded 
in July 1973, by the U, S. Office of Education under 
the Adult Education Act.' The program is sponsored, 
in t;he District of Columbia, by the National Council 
of Negro Women. The Council is a coalition of 27 
national organizations with an outreach to 4 million 
women throughout the jiation. It utilizes this diversity 
*of membership to increase the internal strength of the 
Black community. The Council seeks to mobilize women 
from every walk of life, age, political persuasion, 
economic background and social station to address them-* 
selves to the problems which plague all of the deprived 
^ , people of this nation. COP£ is a research oriented 

program which has as its objective the discovery of the 
y' ways in which this most disadvantaged group of solo 

mothers can be helped to move themselves anci their families 
into greater productivity by means of reality oriented 
educational programs » 

You will note that a major aim of Operation COPE is (see enclosed 
pamphlet): 



maRvmcLeoD eeTHune cenTenniaLveaR 

J875-1975 



FOUNDER' Mm/ Wcl cod Oothane 

PRESIDENT Doroih/1 Houjhi 

AFFILIATED WITH' NdUon^H Cotinmi ol VVotriC" u« 

the Uo.toO Staios'intemaiionai Cornea ol Womoa 

Natjonat Assembly for Socm' PotiCy ^ Dovoiopmem 

C<yiJr<t>ufio/« ire deducttbic fot mcomo /ax pufpose$ 



o Provldl^nif the participants with the added support of a 
network of National Council of Negro Women volunteers who 
Will bolster the Learninc Center's operation." 

COPE 

As diriBC^or of Operation/^ I an pleased that our volunteer 
outreach reflects the involvement of volunteers-^ from several National 
^Council of Ntogro Women affiliates. However, since COPE is expedted 
to have national implications for replication, there is a need to 
systematize and expand its utilization of volunteers from NCNW 
affiliates in the District of Columbia, 

^ This letter is a followup of a previous "telephone conversation 
inviting you as b'asileus of 

and your Education or Public Service Committee chairperson to attend 
a planning fession to fomalize the procedure for recruiting COPE 
volunteers. We are requesting that each D. C,~ local affiliate designate 
someone as its COPE contact so that pur coordination of volunteers 
can facilitate the task of securing volunteers for the COPE program 
at its two present sites: 

Stanton Dwellings 

1856 Alabama Avenue, S. E. 

Washington, D, c. 

Selden-Thomas CoLnunity House 
2011 - 13th Street, N. W.' 

Washington, D. C. ,v 

This planning session will be held at the temporary Selden-/t^as House 
COPE siteW2011 - 13th Street, N.' W. «t 10:30 A.M. on Tharsday, May 29, 



It is expected that the development of a model for identifying and 
utilizing the vast range and scope of volunteer potential which the 
Itotional Counbil of Ifegro Women's national affiliates represent, will 
be extremely valuable to the educational and/or social service network 
of any community in our nation. 1 look forward to meeting with you, 
your COPE contact designates and perhaps your committee chairperson 
involved with community services. 

Sincerely, 

Edmoni« W. Davidson, Ed.D. 
■ Director, Operation COPE ^ 

IWD/fcvc 
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naiionai council of neoRO women, inc. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 1346 Connecticut Ave.. NAV,. Washington. D.C 20036 
TELEPHONE. 20^/223-2363 ^ 



June 18, 1975 



Operation COPE is^a Special Experimental Demonstration Project, 
funded in July 1973 by the U. S. Office of Education under the Adult 
Education Acl. The program'is sponsored by the^National Council of 
Nesro Women to demonstrifcte in the District of Columbia the development 
of a program which meets the expressed needs of low-income mothers 
who are heads of households. COPE ,is designed to serve *100 low-income 
mothers who are heads 'of households, who are 35 years old or under, 
and whose educational achievement is less than 8 years as measured 
by standardized achievement tests in reading and mathematics. These 
mothers generally have difficulty coping with life and need assistance 
with family living skills, basic education, and in achieving effective 
i)arent .and citizen roles. ^ ^ 

A major aim of Operation COPE is to establish opportunities for 
the enrollees to acquire needed services through the proJect^s linkages 
with other community agencies and organizations. 

In an effort to facilitate this objective, COPB has establ^ished* 
a volunteer telephone service to assist participants in< emergencies. 
Volunteers who operate the ^^COPE HOT LINE" have been given a list of 
key social service agencies including your service. This communicati/on 
is Intended to Inform you of the initiation of this vblunteer social 
service component of Operation COPE and to enlist your continuous 
cooperation in providing the services available from your agency* 

Sincerely yours, 

Edmonli^ W. Davidson, Ed.D. 
Director, O^ration COPE 

EWD/cvc 

c 

Enclosure: COPE Brochure 
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FOUNDER* M I'v McL.». JBt>T^ ■ « 
PRESIDENT Dovh, i H,.,f;»>' 
AFFIUATEDWITH Naton^Ccjft ,^iWc'»r'.nf 

Nat'OOJii AssMmtiy »o» Sea' ^''^^ cy * C^'-vi^'of »"*.*'^t 



I 



DEPARTMENT OF HUiMAN RESOURCES 

I . Offu e of the Director 

Joseph P. Yeldell, Director 
Department of Human Resources 
District Building 
i4lh & E Street.s. N.W. Rm 420 

II DivtMons and Division Heads 

1. Communlly Health and Hospital Administration 

Raymond L. Standard, Administrator, M.D. 
Ni.P.H., 

Director of Public Health 

1875 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. Rm. 826 

Washington, D,C. 

629-3366 

2. Menial Health Administration 

JetTerson R.' McAlpine, Administrator 
1875 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, Rm, 823 
Washington, p.C. 
629-3447 

3. Narcotics Tri^atmenl Administration 

William J. Washington, Jr.. M.D. 
613 G Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
629^755 

4. Payment Assistance Administration 

Jacqueline Johnson. Acting Administrator 
500 1st Street. N.W. Rm. 9000 
Washington, D.C. 
629-6602 

5. Social Rehabilitation Administration 

Norman W. Picrson, Administrator 
122 C Street. N.W. Rm. 800 
Washington, D.C. 
629-3745 



IH. Subdivisions and Subdivision Heads 

1. Fooa Stamps . 

Mary Little. Director 
122 C Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 
629-3776 

2. Emergency Assistance Services 

Thelma Turner. Chief 
500 1st Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
629-6343 

3. Maternal & Child Health Division of Community 
Health & Hospital Administration 

Dr.'Roselyn P. Epps 

1875 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. Rm. 807C 

Washington, D.C. 

629-2133 

I v. Decentralized Service Centers: 

1 . Social -Rehabilitation Administration 

Mr. Truett Briggs 
Manager 

Stanton Family Learning Center (serving) 
1854 Alabama Avenue. S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Congress Heights 

S.E; Service Center 
21 Atlantic Street. S.W. 
562-9000 

3. Belhune Fam'iiy Learning Center 

Mrs. Ann Holiday, Supervisor 
122 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
629>-5929 

4. Selden-Thomas Community House 

Mrs. Virginia Scott. Supervisor 
122 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
629-5583 



ERiC 
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TO: 



M E M O R A IV D U M 



June 1975 



SUBJECT: 

* 

RESOURCES: 



RECORDING 
REQUESTS: 



) 

OPERATION COPE Social Service Committee CNationuI Council of Negro Women 
Office 223-2363) 

Hot Line Operation Procedures 

Volunteers will receive a 1974 United Way Agency Directory, a list of key United 
Way agencies prepared by Mrs. Molley, Committee Co-/:hairmiin and a list of key 
government agencies. » 

(1) Please follow the sample COPE HOT LINE REQUEST when receiving calls 
from COPE participants. 

(2) Use carbon to make out requests in duplicate. Volunteer keeps carbon in order 
to follow-up request (V) until problem has been resolved. Then volunteer indi- 
cates person and/or department which provides help requested (VI on form) and 
reports completion to Coordinator of Vplunteers. 

(3) In the case of an emergency involving health cases, safety, lack pf food, etc. 
volunteer should call 911 the area police " ^ 

Policy Emergency 911 

Selden-Thomas Commjunity House 

Harnson - 3rd Police District ^626-2426 

1624 V Street, N.W. f \ 

Smntoti.' 7th Police District .1 . .62^-2181 

Mississippi Avenue \ 

district or department of Human Resources and service center, etc, {immediately, 
identify COPE as an NCNW program, identify self as a volunteer, identi 
ant and problem; request immediate assistance. Then phone pafticipanK 
infor^hation received or instructions for next steps. , 

(4) | On non-emcr^ency cases, volunteers should determine agcnc^y which might 
^ provide service(s) needed; phone the agency, identify COPE program and self as 

in 3 above, and indicate name of participant whom you are rciferring, and nature 
of the problem. Then phone participant give agency addreSxS. phone number and 
staff person to.phone or seefindicate^hal initial contact has been made. 

(5) Leave original request form in notebook. 



V particip- 
and relay 
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COPE HOT LINE REQUEST 



June 11, 1975 



h Participant Name: 



TIME: 



VOLUNTEER: 
DATE: 



Area of Need (check) 



Police 

Health 

Food 

Legal 

Housing 

Other 



H. Problems or Request: 



HI. Background Information: V 
Gase or File Number: 



Agency previously involved: 



-dates 



Social Worker: 
Telephone: — 



— <latps: 



FOLLOW-UP (I) For emergency requests call participant or agency within reasonable time to verify that 
service has been rendered. Contact COPE office 223-2363/64/2973 for assistance with 

rsrsSseSn'v'.r '^''^i^-"? °" \ 

(2) For other requests complete V and VI on your next visit (or your partner). ^ , . ^ 

Thank you, ' • 



EWD/cvc 
6/11/75 



Dp. Edmonia W,. Davidson / 
Director, Operation COPE 
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Jun^l975 



DearCOPE Participant: v 

DO YOU ALWAYS KNOW WHERE TO TURN WHEN YOU NEED HELP WITH A FAMILY PROBLEM? Miss Lillie 
Wharton, our Community Coordinator, and COPE staff member havealways been ready to help with emergencies when asked. ' 

NOW OPERATION COPE IS EXPANDING THIS SERVICE TO YOU' AND YOUR FAMILY! Volunteers are now on 
duty two hours each day Monday through Thursday to help you find the right service or agency to meet your family's 
emergency needs. We will expand our volunteer schedule as we get more volunteers; the hours for the June schedule are: 



Monday Hours- 



Tuesday Hours 



June 9 - IM P.M. 
June 16 - 1 1-1 P.M. 
June 23 - IM P.M. 



June 10 - 10:30-12:30 
June 17 - 1:00- 3:00 
June 24 - 10:30-12:30 



Wednesday Hours 

June 11 - 10:30-12:3^ 
June 18 - 10:30-12: 
June 25 - 10:30-12^30 



Thursday Hours . 

June 12 - 1 1-1 RM. 
June 19 - IM P.M. 
June 26 - 11-1 P.M. 



If an emergency occurs between 9 AfM. and 4 P.M. when volunteers are not on duty, call 223-2363 and ask for Mrs. 
Cooper. 

You mayfihd thetollowing list of numbers, helpful: 

City HallTomplaint Center \ ,..393-3333 

Food Stamps Ss- 629-5863 

» Medicaid .7. 62&^3300 

Poison Control Center 835-4080 

Police, Fire and Ambulance' 91 1 . . 

Public Assistance 629-6615 

Suicide Prevention 629-5222 



Sincerely yours. 



Edmonili W. Davidson, Ed.D. 
Directorx Operation COPE 



EWD/cvc 

Enclosed: HOT LINE SCHEDULE 



ERJQ 
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OPERATION COPE 

Sponsored by the National Council of Negro Wo^en, Inc. . ^ 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N-. W. (Suite 832)' 

Washington, D. C, 20036 * 

TRAINING SESSION FOR VOLUNTEERS 

t ^ 

Thursday, April 10, 1975 
10:30 a.m. - 12;30 noon v 

Blair Elementary School 
'6th and Eye Streets, N. E. 

Dr* Edmonia'W. Davidson, Presiding 
Director, Operation COPE 

Opening 

General Registration^ , ^ Coffee Hour . 

Greetings * . . . ' . ' 

V Edmonia W. Davidson, 

r. « ^ -^Director 

Summary Report of Previous Training 

Session <^ ..... . w , ^ 

* • / Mrs. .Louise Kemp, 

Consultant, Volunteer 

Training, Operation COPE 

Demonstration; Adult Reading 

Improvement 'Techniques 

For Volunteers ^ Mfs. Josephine P^ace, 

. V. r ' Instructor, Project CALL 

*. ' Mrs. Mary Barbour, ^ 

* * Instructor, Project CALL 

COMMITTEE WORK SESSION PERIOD - 

Recruitra.ht Committee . . Mrs. Vet* Harrkson, 

Chairwoman 

. Social service "Hot Line" Committee .... Miss Barbara Stockton, 

Co-chairwoman 

Mrs. Arneta Molley, 
Co-chairwoman 

ProgU support Committee , Mrs. Doris Talbert 

Chairwoman 

* Wrap-Up Marguerite .Selden, 

Consultant, Operation COPE 

ERIC 
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OPERATION COPE 
Funded by rhe U. S. Office of Education 
Sponsored by the Nabional Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, (Suite 832) 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
June 1975 



Dear COPE Volunteer: ^ 

Thank you f or. y-^ur continuing involvement in Operation COPE's 
Volunteer Training Program. 

In order to strengthen the program it is very 'important to have 
reactions of .the volunteers who were involved. 

Please check the Volunteer Ti:aining Session you attended and 
respond to, the questions which follow. We would appreciate your 
returning*' this form by return mail" in the enclosed stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

1) Check the Volunteer Training Session you attended: 

a) Kick-Off Meeting 

BUnker Hill School Auditorium 

M^rch 18, 1975 

^ b) Volunteer Orientation Session 
Blair Adujt Education Center 

Thome: READING TIPS 

March 27, 1975 / / 

c) Volunteer Training, Second Session 
Blair Adult Education Center 
Theme: MATK TIPS 

April 10, 1975 /~7 ' 

» 

, d) Volunteer Training, Third Session 

Blair Adult Education Center ' 

Thfeme: FOOD STAMPS - MINI -GARDENING 

IsApril 24, 1975 l\ .\ 7, 

.e) Volunteer Training, Fourth Session 
Selden-Thomas Community House 

Theme: Arts &. Crafts 

June 5, 1975 J 7 

1) What was the most useful part of this training session? 

— >t - . ^ - ' 

7 . ( ^ ^ 

89 • ' ' ' 

I ' . 




2) What were some -of the things you learned- from this session? 



3) What are some of the ways in v/KIcffXou- can use what you hkVe 
learned in tite training session? \ ;^ 




4) Please state your general reaction to this training session? 





5) What activities or topics would you suggest for future? 



Sincerely yours ,^ 

Edmonia W. Davidson, Ed.D. - 
Director, Operation COPE 



EWD/cvc 




